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Introduction 


66 | et’s not talk about the good old times,” wrote German playwright Bertolt 





Brecht, exhorting the Left not to turn its face from the rising spectre of 

fascism, “let’s talk about the bad new times.” The political scenario both 
in the US and the world is particularly grim by any account right now, and all the 
ingredients are there for it to get much, much worse. More than ever, we are con- 
fronted with the need to develop the analytic tools to understand the ever-increasing 
power of a globalized capitalism in relation to the forms of nationalism that are crop- 
ping up all over. 


In the last two decades there has been a reorganization of capital that has severely 
suppressed both the power of workers and popular movements world-wide. This has 
been accomplished through the economic and political restructuring of the so-called 
second and third world, brokered by multilateral lending organizations such as the 
IMF, World Bank and US AID. Since the fall of the Soviet regime and the more 
recent signing of the NAFTA and GATT trade agreements into law, all bets are truly 
off. No longer hindered by labor legislation, environmental controls, or national pro- 
tection of industries and agriculture, multinational corporations can now get along 
with the business of unchecked growth and exploitation, thumbing their noses at the 
concept of the nation-state itself. In doing so, they may accomplish in a short time 
the dissolution of national borders for which anarchists have fought for more than a 
century. Thus, the theme of this issue of Free Society is the relationship of nations to 
this emerging global political and economic order. 


Mitchel Cohen in his article on Haiti illustrates how this economic and political 
restructuring is enforced by the US even within the rhetoric of national “liberation.” 
Michael C.’s review of two books, Dark Victory and Free Markets & Food Riots, 
explores structural adjustment through austerity programs justified by the debt crisis 
and the popular resistance it has met. Richard Van Savage applies a similar global 
economic critique to contextualize the fight by squatters to save their homes on New 
York City’s Lower East Side. The economic crisis in France has produced its own 
contradictions that came to a head last spring in a massive youth revolt. Max 
Blechman examines the state of anti-authoritarian movements in France and their 
relationship to the struggle there. 


But for all the fluid power of international capital, the nation-state is still far from 
dead. In the US, anxiety about national identity powerfully expressed itself in the 
November elections, most brutally perhaps in the passage of California’s anti-immi- 
grant proposition 187. Rachel Buff analyzes the proto-fascistic nature of this piece of 
legislation as a nativist response to dissolving borders. In a review of the film 
Natural Born Killers, Joe Lowndes looks at how a racist, violent American national 
identity is constructed in part through cultural narratives. And finally, another 
nationalist struggle, the Zapatista Revolution, continues against NAFTA in the name 
of Mexican patriotism. Jamie McClelland looks at how the rigged elections there 
were misrepresented in the US press. 


We also pick up on some things addressed in the last issue: an analysis by Laura 
Schere on the 25th anniversary of Stonewall and its meaning for the future of queer 
politics, and some juicy responses to Michael Glavin’s article on counter-hegemonic 
politics, followed by a rejoinder from Michael. In these “bad new times” when Newt 
Gingrich has put out a contract on America that will have devastating consequences 
far and wide, such debate on revolutionary political strategy is crucial. 

Krista, Michael, Laura (Mpls.), Samara, Joe, Liza, Paul, Greta (NYC). 


The Free Society Collective 
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Please use this space to comment on and 
debate issues raised in Free Society. 
Letters should be no more than 250 words. 
We do not print everything we recieve and 
may edit letters. Let us know if you don’t 
want your last name to appear in print. 
Thanks. 


Technology Debate 
Thanks for the sample issue. I really like 
the idea of a journal with a focus on the- 
ory to compliment all the news focused 
periodicals out there. 

Anyways, I liked the whole issue 
with the exception of the ‘“Techno-fic- 
tions and Resistance” article. The 
extreme anti-tech, back-to-nature philos- 
ophy it seemed to hold is fairly disturb- 
ing. Technology is not inherently evil. 
Technology, from the stone tools of our 
farthest human ancestors to the comput- 
ers of our day, is a tool, a mutiplier of 
human effort. If used for wrong (e.g. 
perpetuating the state and oppressing 
people) it can do great harm. But if used 
for what’s right, e.g. providing food for 
the starving or printing Free Society, it 
can do great good. And while almost 
any sort of technology employed by the 
greedy and power hungry is not environ- 
ment friendly, it is not the case that 
applied scientific knowledge automati- 
cally destroys our link with the natural 
world. 

Even if technology just up and dis- 
appeared, what would we do? Our 
ancestors, back in the paleolithic, grew 
up learning how to live in the natural 
world. They had to in order to survive. 
While I don’t think their lives were com- 
pletely brutish, it certainly wasn’t the 
utopian frolic that some new age loons 
seem to think it was. Imagine living in a 
world where a simple broken leg could 
mean death or a severely curtailed life 
expectancy. 

Sorry for rambling on for so long. 
It’s just that the whole technology debate 
is a lot more complex than a lot of 
people think. Anyways, I’d love to see 
discussion/debate on topics like 
increased organization, effective meth- 
ods of education, and other strategies to 
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further anarchism. Hopefully the ideas 

presented in the pages of Free Society 

will help provide the anarchist move- 

ment with a better sense of direction and 
definition. 

Eric Bryden 

St. Mary’s City, MD 


PoMo Sapiens 
In keeping, allegedly, with the resistance 
theme of the last Free Society, Michael 
C. offered his “Techno-fictions and 
Resistance,” dealing with ways of con- 
fronting technology. But because his 
article is a case of textbook postmod- 
erism, the resistance part is non-existent. 

He sets the tone and limits of his 
approach via an introductory quotation 
from Donna Haraway. According to her, 
we must escape the old dualisms or 
oppositions; we live in a mythic time and 
must dream new realities. “We are all 
chimeras...we are cyborgs.” 

Alas, there is nothing “mythic” 
about our steadily worsening present. 
We are neither chimeras nor cyborgs. 
We are suffering human beings caught in 
a grotesque, technicized system of domi- 
nation. We are increasingly separate 


from the natural and the sensual, as tech- | 


nology systematically destroys those 
dimensions. 

The substitution of aesthetics for 
analysis is characteristic of times of lost 
hope. Thus we get facile, hip-sounding 
phrases in lieu of facing a ghastly reality. 
The distance between the language of 
our masters and that of opposition dimin- 
ishes. In the current context, I recently 
saw a TV commercial by DuPont: “High 
tech, low tech-there’s no such thing. It’s 
only the way tech is used that counts.” I 
didn’t see enough difference between 
Michael C. and DuPont, frankly. 
Resistance - or acceptance? 

He takes up Haraway’s cool and 
trendy P.M. flights of evasive fancy. 
Thus, technology is too easy to hate, the 
human-machine relationship is not a stat- 
ic thing, resistance mustn’t be simplistic, 
we can’t really escape technology. His 








summary: “We are machines, we are 
infected, we are cyborgs.” 

I find this a bullshit cop-out. In my 
view, we must dismantle this whole 
depraved, artificial, toxic, soul-destroy- 
ing, nature-destroying horror show. The 
postmodern rhetoric, no matter how “in,” 
is the latest example of complicity and 
accommodation, not resistance. 

John Zerzan 
Eugene, OR 


Michael C. responds 
While Mr. Zerzan awaits the collapse of 
civilization to restore Homo Sapiens 
Sapiens to some unalienated state of 


| being, life and resistance continue. That 


Zerzan should find post-modernism a 
cop-out and a “catastrophe” (see his 
“The Catastrophe of Postmoderism” in 
Future Primitive, Autonomedia, 1994) 
should not be surprising. It fundamental- 
ly calls into question his on-going 
anthropological project of locating the 
origins of our alienated state of being 
and by implication, but without any sub- 
stance, some prehistoric garden of Eden 


| that knows no technics and where you 


can be all you can be. 

This inverted teleology implores us 
to the future primitive. Social forms, 
identities, kinds of consciousness, and 
importantly, forms of resistance that 
deny this foundational logic of return 
through a romantic total revolution are 
for Zerzan mere dupes of the pre-existing 
system. The misanthropy and authori- 
tarian possibilities of this view are at 
best thinly veiled. 

Zerzan makes no comment on the 
substance of the article and its argument 
for and attempt at a constructivist 
approach to revolutionary strategy and 
the possibilities of a future an/archy not 
bounded by the Rousseauian anthropolo- 
gism of a search for “the primitive” or 
some other fantasy of totality. However, 
rather than criticize Mr. Zerzan, and in 
the spirit of the issue on resistance, I 
invite him and his alienated intellect to 
give some substance to his thought of 
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what constitutes “real” resistance in the 
present. 

Concerning the other letter, I’m not 
sure frankly if Mr. Bryden read the arti- 
cle. Yet his injunction that “the whole 
technology debate is a lot more complex 
than a lot of people think,” is a salutary 
counter-point to Mr. Zerzan’s finger 
waving. 


Greetings from La La Land 
Things are quiet here and that’s a relief 
in a city where it seems like we move 
from one crises and disaster to another: 
insurrection, fires, floods, earthquakes, 
and now the O.J. murder mystery. It’s 
always something. 

We opened an Anarchist center here 
on May Day and as of now it’s still open, 
but not as often as we would like. It has 
been difficult to get people to come and 
participate in the daily planning and 
operation of the place and even getting 
people to use it for events has not been 
great. I suspect much of the difficulty 
has to do with the city and the way it is 
laid out. No matter where you locate a 
center here it will be a big commute for 
most people to reach it by car and an 
absolute journey on the piss poor public 
transportation system we are inflicted 
with. We had a meeting last night to see 
if people were still interested in keeping 
it going. The turn-out was pretty good. 
A few of us are going to try to keep it 
going but I am not sure we will succeed. 

In the meantime you folks just keep 
on, the ‘zine is great and you should be 
pleased with the fruits of your labor. 
That’s it for now. Look after each other 
and stay strong in your commitment to 
our cause. An anarchist future is well 
worth fighting for!! 

Jay Brophy 
Los Angeles, CA 


Security Matters 
Thank you again from the Midsouth 
Anarchist Collective (MAC) for the last 
issue of Free Society. In this ‘Age of 
Information’ Free Society, and its com- 





plimentary prisoners subscription policy, 
is a very powerful tool for the @ 
Revolution and is greatly appreciated. 

MAC currently networks with many 
ABC, AYF, and @ groups nationwide. 
We are mostly men, mostly prisoners, 
100% pure Anarchist, for Anarchy Now, 
and organize to FREE all imprisoned sol- 
diers of the Revolution. We believe the 
strength of the revolution is in its @rms. 
Because of our beliefs and goals, securi- 
ty is a priority and an issue that we are 
very much concerned about. Discussion, 
information, publication, etc. are 
requested. 

How is security important to you 
(other than the obvious desire to avoid 
prison and death)? Michael G. considers 
security in the context of your recent 
article, “Michel Foucault and Political 
Opposition.” Is the lack of creative use 
of the imagination the only reason for 
there being no widely accepted visions of 
a counter-hegemony? 

And, concerning a broad-based 
counter-hegemony, what part of opposi- 
tional groups much desired but problem- 
atic solidarity is security?—or more 
specifically a lack of trust between 
groups? 

Of course, security and trust 
between groups and individuals is a 
major problem area/factor and of major 
importance to all Anarchists and the 
Revolution. Therefore, like everything 
else of importance, it needs organizing. 

Finally, MAC would appreciate 
your letters and a copy of whatever 
material you have available on any and 
all security matters. Thanks again to FS. 

Phillip M. Wheat 

MSU 87971 MAC 

2501 State Farm Road 
Tucker, AR 72168-9503 


Yo Peoples 
Please send this locked-down fool a copy 
of your latest so I’ll have something 
decent to read as I rot... 
William H. 
Jarratt, VA 





Organization and Intellectual Growth 
The North American anarchist/ class 
struggle communist movement has been 
for far too long factionalized, ghettoized 
(in the counter-culture), and thus side 
tracked from internal and external orga- 
nization towards creating a libertarian- 
socialist alternative. Attitudes that see 
organization and intellectual growth and 
stimulation as somehow authoritarian or 
bourgeois preoccupy many so-called 
Anarchists’ minds. It is especially char- 
acteristic for many people coming out of 
the counter-culture (which many of us 
have done) to have such attitudes. But 
the problem is that real Anarchist theory 
and action is based on ideas of organiza- 
tion and intellectual growth. Indeed, if 
we hope to build a viable alternative that 
is capable of going beyond present day 
class society and its ills, then we must 
first go beyond the simplicity that has 
marred our movement. I think a lot of 
progression has been and is being made, 
and it seems that your paper is making a 
good contribution to this end. I am eager 
to read your latest issue and hope to sub- 
scribe in the future. 
C. Alexander Paix 
Durham, NC 


C’mon Down 
Dear Free Society Comrades, 
I have moved and I am trying to get 
myself together in the Atlanta area. As I 
intend to start a number of Anarchist 
projects in this area, I will be asking for 
Anarchists from throughout the US and 
North America to come here and help us 
organize the South. Generally, Anarchist 
politics are well liked and have potential, 
but are not well known. So this is virgin 
territory, but has a great deal of vitality. 
This is where the shit will be sparked off 
again in a big way. C’mon down. 
Lorenzo Komboa Ervin. 
145 Park Drive 
Decatur, GA 30030 
(404) 717-4074 (voice mail) 











FOOD FIGHTS: 


Book Reviews on International 
Capital & the Politics of Food 


by Michael C. 





Just as the so-called’ race 
riot’ continues to bedevil 
cities of the advanced indus- 
trial world so the food riot 
recurs when its structural 
causes recombine in history. 

-Free Markets & Food Riots 


Dark Victory: The United States, 
Structural Adjustment and Global 
Poverty. Walden Bello et al. Pluto 
Press, 1994. 


Free Markets & Food Riots: The 
Politics of Global Adjustment. John 
Walton & David Seddon. Blackwell 
Publishers, 1994. 


s Marx and Engels formulated 

the metaphor in their mani- 

festo, a specter was haunting 
Europe. But in a cruel irony, that 
metaphorical specter better signifies 
international capital as it has come to 
haunt not only Europe, but the planet 
itself. It is simply hard to point to a 
specific place or thing and name it as 
capital. Of course it clearly exists, its 
despoiling too easy to even acknowl- 
edge without appearing to say the 
obvious. We call the specter into being 
by listing its accomplishments: ecolog- 
ical destruction, inhuman work, hier- 
archy, paying the rent, etc. And there 
are also of course the institutions that 
appear to represent capital: banks, 
stock-markets, corporations, landlords, 
etc. But these institutions, like those 
accomplishments, are the proverbial 
head of the Hydra: you attack it in one 
place and it reproduces ten-fold some- 
where else. A ghostly presence indeed. 
If capitalism for Marx was a spiri- 

tual twin of a spectral communism that 
he could conjure with his historical- 
materialist magic words and his dialec- 
tical wand, what has it become today? 
Because, no doubt, the self-conscious, 
historic “left” wanted to put this polter- 





Michael C. lives in Mpls. and is part of 
the Free Society Collective. 








<<..a US dominated oligopoly 
sits astride the planet 
telling the minions to eat cake.” 





geist at the center of many theories of 
history and human freedom, it has 
received a lot of attention. And the 
Marxists, vulgar and otherwise, still 
abound. But now as capitalism gets 
relegated to a not so prominent chapter 
in our textbook of injustice, and in the 
age of the new social movements, how 
do we think about something that 
seems to be eating the whole damned 
planet? How from a contemporary 
anarchist perspective can we begin to 
reformulate theories of capital and 
human resistance to it? 

The two books reviewed here are 
offered as a way into this question. 
Not so much in the specific answers 
they provide, but more in that they 
help understand tangibly the global 
capitalist juggernaut and resistances to 
it. While it’s hard to overestimate the 
influence and effects of global capital- 
ism, it’s important to remember resis- 
tance to it that does not need to pose 
history itself, some abstract human 
nature, or some agent of history like 
“the working class” as the only, effec- 
tive opposition to it. And conversely 
we need to once again see capitalism 






Anti-austerity rioting in Séo Paulo, Brazil, 1984. 


as existing in history, as an important 
category of analysis, and as a site of 
important and on-going struggle. 

Both books are concerned with a 
very identifiable stage of capitalist 
development that begins roughly in the 
mid-1960s and extends to the present. 
Briefly, “In the two decades following 
the Second World War the capitalist 
world-economy experienced the great- 
est boom in its history. This boom 
came to an end toward the close of the 
1960s, since then the world-economy 
has been in a phase of decelerated 
growth, intensified structural change 
and heightened political instability.” 
(FM&FR, p.6) It has been common 
particularly in the 1980s to compare 
this growing casino economy with the 
1920s and 30s and to see the present 
crisis as analogous to the so-called 
Great Depression. Both books here 
rather suggest that the present form of 
capitalism and its crisis are qualitative- 
ly new. What is new is the degree to 
which capital is in fact complexly and 
necessarily integrated on a truly global 
scale. And consequently the hereto- 
fore local crises and disruptions now 





Opposite page: Structural adjustment has led to increased immiseration in countries like Ghana. 





rebound literally around the world. A 
guerrilla uprising in a strategic devel- 
oping country as much as a stock mar- 
ket “crash,” or the failure of the rice 
crop signal crisis, and cause sweats for 
the Euro-American corporate powers- 
that-be. 

This global integration proceeds 
apace even more with the so-called 
collapse of so-called communism — or 
as Walton and Seddon put it, the “end 
of the second world.” It grows more 
and more apparent that the countries of 
the former Soviet Union will be the 
usual labor reserves, raw materials and 
shopping malls of a dissipated first 
world. More important for these two 
books and understanding the new crisis 
of capitalism is the “end of the third 
world.” (See also Night-Vision: 
Illuminating War and Class on the 
Neo-Colonial Terrain. Vagabond 
Press, 1993.) While the dominant ide- 
ological picture is still of an 
“advanced” industrial northern hemi- 
sphere locked in struggle with a back- 
ward unruly southern hemisphere, the 
reality at the level of capital is of a sin- 
gle global system. And what corporate 
fascists realized on a national level 
when they invented “Keynesian eco- 
nomics” or “fordism” that state spend- 
ing and state repression were necessary 
to “produce demand” and avoid the 
recurrent collapses that capitalist over- 
production always creates was not as 
easy on a global scale. More so when 
the 1960s and ‘70s saw a European-led 
capitalist economy. 

A major sign of the crisis of capital 
in this new stage, and what has be- 
come the mechanism and justification 
for all forms of repression, is what is 
known as the “debt crisis.”” This crisis 
was American and European corpora- 
tions and banks getting way too greedi- 
ly over-extended trying to cash in big 
on third world resources (importantly 
oil) and “development.” And the thing 


is the bankers’ bets didn’t pay off. 
And now like one giant slumlord who 
needs to fill his rundown tenements to 
squeeze profits, first and third world 
become locked in one system of ex- 
change. Ironically while the “debt cri- 
sis” expanded the immiseration of the 
third world and the power of the corpo- 
rate-industrial world, it has seriously 
altered how that corporate-industrial 
world attempts to control capitalism. 
That new mechanism of control 
really took shape in the 1980s under 
Reagan when the attempt at a global 
“keynesianism” was abandoned and a 
straight up extortion racket lead 
by the US was set up. (Like in 
the domestic economy, global 
keynesianism operated under 
the pretense that “development” 
in the third world would “pro- 
duce demand” that would drive 
an advanced global capitalism.) 
Both books call this, in the jar- 
gon of world economics, “glob- 
al adjustment,” or “structural 
adjustment.” And it should be 
no surprise that Clinton and the 
neo-liberals are big promoters 
of “structural adjustment.” 
What this meant in practice was 
using the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) and the 
World Bank—already existing 
global institutions—as front 
organizations to control uppity 
Third World nation-states and 
insure the continued flow of 
labor, resources and profits 
from south to north. “The uni- 
fication of IMF and World 
Bank treatments came to be 


“an estimated 13-18 million people, 
mostly children, die from hunger and 
poverty each year. That is about 
40,000 people a day, or 1,700 people 
an hour...” (DV, p.51) The record also 
includes habitat destruction at such a 
pace that we are presently living 
through the greatest period of species 
extinction in the history of the planet. 
The list goes on. 

The point of reviewing this histo- 
ry—and of course it could include 
much more—is to illustrate that the 
mechanisms and institutions of global 
capitalism are far from spectral. And 





South Korean demonstrators protesting the visit of President 


known to its patients as ’shock- Clinton in Seoul, 1993. 


therapy’,...[t]he common objective [of 
which] was the dismantling of the 
Third World states as an agent of eco- 
nomic development” and autonomy 
from the corporate north (DV pp.30- 
31). There was now little pretense of 
“development” and a US-dominated 
oligopoly sits astride the planet telling 
the minions to eat cake. Both books, 
but particularly Dark Victory, go to 
great length documenting and quanti- 
fying the horrible consequences of this 
global situation. The statistics and 
images are all too common and over- 
whelming. Just to take one example: 


more, to suggest that those mecha- 
nisms and institutions are historically 
new, comparatively weak and subject 
to effective challenge and resistance. 
Walton and Seddon suggest a way 
both of understanding that challenge 
and resistance. They begin with a his- 
torical comparison to illuminate the 
present: “Since the mid 1970s, an 
international wave of price riots, 
strikes and political demonstrations has 
swept across the developing world in a 
pattern at once historically unprece- 
dented and reminiscent of classical 
food riots best documented in 


European social history.” However, 
“[mJodern food riots occur in response 
to a new and even more integrated 
global system.” (FM&FR, p.23) 

Prior to the beginning of 1994 
with the discussion and activism 
around the so-called North American 
Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA), and 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) and most surely after 
the New Year’s day uprising of the 
EZLN in Chiapas, Mexico, the impor- 
tance of expanding international capi- 
tal had become clear to oppositional 
movements. The Zapati-stas in a sin- 

gularly dramatic way have 
explicitly linked their local resis- 
tance to a US-led system of plan- 
etary domination. 

However, the importance of 
the Zapatistas lies not so much in 
their singularity, but rather in that 
they are simply a successful vari- 
ation of an ongoing set of global 
challenges that have been vari- 
ously called “IMF riots,” “bread 
or food riots,” or “austerity 
protests.” The point of Walton 
and Seddon’s book, and the point 
here, is that these “riots” repre- 
sent a historically specific and 
systematic response to the pre- 
sent form of global capitalism. 
“Between late 1976 and late 
1992 some 146 incidents of 
protest occurred, reaching a peak 
between 1983 and 1985 and con- 
tinuing to the present unattenuat- 
ed. These mass protests have 
challenged class-biased stabiliza- 
tion...deposing regimes or modi- 
fying their policies in some coun- 

tries, suffering repression in oth- 
ers, but generally raising the political 
costs of measures that would stabilize 
the global political economy at the 
expense of large sections of the popu- 
lations of third world countries.” 

To review this broadly: 
Demonstrations and riots typically tar- 
get specific institutions... Marches and 
protesting crowds converge on major 
thoroughfares and government build- 
ings such as the treasury or national 
bank, the legislature, or the presiden- 
tial palace. Looters attack supermar- 
kets and clothing stores. Where fuel 
and transportation subsidies are part of 
austerity packages, buses and gasoline 





stations are burned. The international 
dimensions of austerity are recognized 
symbolically in attacks on travel agen- 
cies, foreign automobiles, luxury 
hotels, and international agency 
offices. Protests take varied forms 
often appearing as classic food riots 
(e.g., Morocco, Brazil, Haiti) and at 
other times as protest demonstrations 
turned violent (e.g. Sudan, Turkey, 
Chile) or as general strikes (e.g. Peru, 
Bolivia, India). Frequently, however, 
protests initiated with one of these tac- 
tics is transformed to another-demon- 
strations turned to riot, spontaneous 
violence is rechanneled in political 
organization...Participants include a 
cross-section of the urban poor (shan- 
tytown dwellers, unemployed youth, 
street vendors) and working-class 
(unions). In most instances, these low- 
income groups are allied with other 
affected segments of the population: 
students in Liberia, teachers in 
Guatemala, public employees in 
Bolivia, shopkeepers in the Domini- 
can Republic, and professional groups 
from physicians to pilots in Sudan ... 


Of course in many instances this 
politics by other means was channeled 
into more traditional, reformist, bour- 
geois forms (i.e., electoral politics, 
state-centered reforms). Moreover, 
these oppositional uprisings have often 
been explained away in both the media 
and in political theory as unconnected 
events, either expressing simple dissat- 
isfaction or some inadequate or unsys- 
tematic political ideology. But here is 
where the connection with the earlier 
form of widespread protest is illumi- 
nating. These so-called food riots “did 
not occur in isolation, but represented 
‘collective bargaining by riot’, stretch- 
ing from the mid-sixteenth century to 
the mid-nineteenth century.” (FM&FR, 
p.25) These “riots” exploded all 
across Europe and can be seen as a 
direct consequence of the then emerg- 
ing form of industrial capitalism and 
the rapid period of state formation. 
This period saw “such varied activities 
as enclosure, land concentration, capi- 
tal intensive farming, proletarianiza- 
tion ...” etc. The list goes on. And like 
the modern IMF riot, “The most clear- 
ly established proposition about food 
riots is that they were not chaotic or 
violent spasms of irrational crowds, 
but organized and purposeful political 
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actions.” (FM&FR, p.29) 

Further, this period of localized, 
yet wide-spread rebellion is often for- 
gotten or dismissed as merely a precur- 
sor to “social movements which were 
more effective at engaging centralized 
states and bourgeois interests.” 
(FM&FR, p.35) Of course it is in 
opposition to many of those social 
movements, from which classical anar- 
chism arose. And it is from that period 
of the European food riot that the larg- 
er language of universal social justice 
emerges. A moment of rhetorical pos- 
sibility that, I would suggest, acknowl- 
edged a politics of shared humanity 
without subsuming that politics ideo- 
logically, programatically or teleologi- 
cally to an erasure of human differ- 
ence. And in the present a contempo- 
rary anarchist project, like that which 
came before it, would articulate the 
specific character of this historical 
moment and see it as a prefiguration of 
a more human and ecological social 
form. Further, the present and ongoing 
eruption of protest need not subsume 


SS 
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the mulitplicity of social movements or 
social identities that it produces. 
Rather than a longing for some great 
insurrectionary moment, it’s important 
to see the “revolution” as happening 
now in all its prosaic multiplicity. 

Both books are better at what they 
suggest than what they say. Food 
Markets & Food Riots, while written 
in an academic-sociological jargon, 
provides a lot of interesting case stud- 
ies from across the globe of various 
responses to global capital, including a 
chapter documenting how women have 
done the organizing and provided the 
leadership in many of these global 
resistances. Dark Victory is more 
interested in documenting the horrors 
and their ideological cover. 

Capital remains an important cate- 
gory of analysis even in our so-called 
post-modern age. In fact, what is sug- 
gestive about the present is that capital 
is in genuine crisis, and far from haunt- 
ing us from history, it appears tangibly 
before us waiting to be undone. 











BLOOD SOAKED REDEMPTION: 
The Frontier Bullets of Natural Born Killers 


by Joe Lowndes 





If we should so frustrate and 
deceive the Lords Expectation, 
that his covenant-interest in us, 
and the Workings of his Salvation 
be made to cease, then All were 
lost indeed; Ruine upon Ruine, 
Destruction upon Destruction 
would come, until one stone were 
not left upon another. 

—William Staughton, 

Puritan Leader 1660 


[C]onfronted with the impossibili- 
ty of remaining faithful to one’s 
beliefs, and the equal impossiblity 
of becoming free of them, one can 
be driven to the most inhuman 
excesses. 

—James Baldwin, 

Stranger in the Village 


hen Natural Born Killers hit 

the theaters last summer, it 

was met with generally pos- 
itive response, even by many liberals 
and progressives who praised it for its 
critique of violence, the prison system, 
sexual abuse, corrupt cops, television 
culture, etc. This, mixed with flashy, 
MTV style montage and animation 
seemed to make it both aesthetically 
hip and politically right on. 

But while there are good reasons 
why Oliver Stone had America tight in 
his grip with NBK, they have little to 
do with cinematographic gimmicks, 


good acting, or the lurid way mass 
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murder gets linked to mass culture. In 
fact, the film has less to do with 
Stone’s social commentaries than the 
way in which these commentaries are 
used to rework a typically racialized 
and gendered American story. In this 
way, the film demonstrates that there is 
an American national identity that is 
continually shaped by some basic 
myths, myths that make their appeal 
through narratives of guilt that entail 
the righting of wrongs. However, we 
should be wary about Stone’s call for 
redemption, for it is precisely these 
narratives on which this country was 
founded and they have authorized 
westward expansion, black enslave- 
ment and native genocide. 











“The film demonstrates that there is an American 
national identity that has authorized westward 
expansion, black enslavement and native genocide.” 





Puritan Warnings 

Ever since the first Protestant rebels 
landed at what they named Plymouth, 
white settlers in this country have seen 
themselves as a chosen people on a 
sacred mission, who nevertheless were 
driven by an anxiety and insecurity 
about their ability to carry it out. The 
generations immediately following the 
Puritan founders continually chastised 
themselves for not living up to the 
expectations of their forefathers in 
building a kingdom of God on earth. 
Behaviors and morals were changing 
in interaction with the new wilderness 
of America, and these leaders consis- 
tently pointed out the sins of the 
colony while warning of the punish- 
ments a wrathful God would bring to 
bear upon them. These complaints of 
sin and their attendant warnings of 
deserved punishment are what are 
called jeremiads, after the Biblical 
prophet Jeremiah, who blamed the suf- 
ferings of the Hebrew people on their 
sinful ways. 

This Old Testament narrative has 
been continually reshaped to suit 
American goals: just as Puritan fathers 
were invoked to keep people in line, 
the generations following the 
Revolution evoked the names, the 
greatness, and the vision of the 
Founding Fathers and the Constitution 
to justify their political and economic 
agendas. What these jeremiads have 
helped produce is a people who see 
themselves without a history, only a 
future, who were chosen to politically 
redeem all mankind through the cre- 
ation of a middle-class democracy on 
sacred soil. The flip side of this is that 
America has continually called itself to 
task for not living up to its sacred 
ideals, warning itself of plagues to 
come if it doesn’t straighten up and fly 
right. Indian wars, famine, harsh win- 
ters, a revolution, a civil war, frontier 
battles, a depression, two world wars, 


racial upheaval, and AIDS have been 
seen as both signs of American decline 
and American regeneration, bringing a 
sense of identity, reminding us of our 
difficult yet special task to bring God, 
equality, and freedom to the world. 
Seen in this light, NBK is a classic 
jeremiad. It is a story about Mickey 
and Mallory, a couple of white psy- 
chopaths who show the sinful, evil turn 
America has taken—a turn towards 
sexual abuse and a media obsession 
with violence. It depicts a culture that 
has lost its morals, becoming a nation 
of nihilistic spectators, of prisons filled 
to the point of explosion, of sadistic 
cops, and of microphone-wielding 
false prophets. In watching the film 
we have a sense of anxiety as we rec- 
ognize ourselves and our society in the 
cartoonish glare of Stone’s onscreen 
Armageddon. In the same moment, 
however, we are called to participate in 
a collective catharsis, a release from 
sin in the knowledge that we are get- 
ting our just deserts for having let the 
country go down the drain like this 
(even if a few innocents have gotten 
iced along the way.) The Puritans, 
evoking the wrath of a vengeful God, 
feared Indian attacks as a punishment 
for having lost their righteous ways. 
Similarly, NBK climaxes with apoca- 
lyptic prison riots where Blacks, 
Latinos, and poor whites function as 
terrifying symbols of a plague of vio- 
lence to be visited on a country that 
has lost its moral fiber. This symbolic 
role is of course the only role they 
play, as the only true subjects in this 
American story are white folks. 


Going Up Country 
This is not just any American-Biblical 
tale though, but a special kind—an 
American frontier story. Myths of 
American greatness have always been 
anchored in its continual regeneration 
through the violence of the westward 


push, and our white heroes have been 
those on the frontline. In an era of 
early capitalist expansion, these daring 
explorers, courageous settler families 
and rugged cowboys were valorized in 
early folk tales, later in dime novels, 
and later still in frontier and cowboy 
movies. Our notions of the exploits of 
these people were created by an urban 
culture industry and its fantasy of 
tough, patriarchal frontiersmen whose 
integrity was revealed by their gutsy 
decision to go it alone, rebelling 
against the dead hand of a European 
past to discover themselves in nature. 
NBK is appropriately set in the west, 
complete with sagebrush, deserts, and 
rattlesnakes. Mickey and Mallory live 
and fight on the conceptual frontier, 
pushing limits and despising what they 
see as the corrupting effects of a cul- 
ture in decline. In doing so they live 
out a traditional fantasy of indepen- 
dence as the only ones who will defy 
the niceties of European or settled East 
Coast culture and show America’s true 
colors. 


Killing the Noble Savage 
In many ways the film’s protagonists 
are like the late 18th century Daniel 
Boone, loved by Americans for his 
heroic deeds in the wilderness. From 
the Cumberland gap to the Kentucky 
hinterland, the mythologized Boone 
lived by keen instincts, fed on raw 
deer flesh, impressed Shawnee war- 
riors with his tracking skills, and traced 
out new ground for white settlers. 
Like Mickey and Mallory, Boone felt 
that he had no place in a culture gone 
soft, and like them, thought that the 
only ones who could truly recognize 
him for what he was were Indians. 
This racist formula that glorifies native 
people as noble savages has a flip side 
—part of Boone’s identification with 
Indians was through his role as an 
Indian killer. The notions of integrity 


and autonomy he projected onto 
Indians (or that Americans, through 
myths about Boone projected onto 
them) was actualized through a rela- 
tionship of violence and slaughter. By 
partially identifying with native people 
and the wilderness, these small farmers 
and traders defined themselves against 
a corrupt, East Coast ruling class. 
However, instead of finding ways of 
truly identifying and cooperating with 
native people, the settlers made them- 
selves Indian fighters, hence insuring 
for themselves a white identity—a tes- 
timony that they had not given them- 
selves over to the chaos of the 
American wilderness and its heathen 
inhabitants. In the film there is an 
aging native healer, (ironically played 
by ex-AIM leader Russell Means), 
who is the only one who sees Mickey 
and Mallory for who they really are. 
Means’ receives the typical schizo- 
phrenic white reward for this—the 
combination of their deep respect and a 
bullet in the chest. 

At the risk of stretching an analo- 
gy, I think that more reflection on the 
life and myth of Daniel Boone leads to 
clues about the film’s commentary on 
the culture industry as well. The real 
Boone was reported to hate the eastern 
cities and what they represented, yet he 
would have been a nobody if it wasn’t 
for the newspapers, magazines and 
books churned out of urban presses 
that glorified his deeds. As much as 
he claimed to hate the bloated, cos- 
mopolitan cities, he needed their 
inhabitants to recognize his 
exploits and follow in his footsteps 
to make his mission in life worth- 


while. Similarly, in NBK we see < 


Mickey continually express disgust 
for modern society and its media. 
And yet Mickey and Mallory con- 
stantly rely on the media to recognize 
their actions. It is this tension 
between a hatred of and need for 
mass cultural production 
around their killing 
spree that provides ¢*- 
some of the most 
interesting dynamics in } 
the film. 


“You think I’m sexy now?!” 

A key ingredient in the recipe for vio- 
lence in the film is the reality of sexual 
abuse that Stone wants to expose. 
Early in the film we see a surreal T.V. 
sitcom version of incest which exposes 
that Mallory’s father is abusing her and 
has been doing so for years. Mallory 
wreaks vengeance on a number of 
people for this wrong (some of these 
scenes are the film’s best moments). 
But in the end it is the young, muscu- 
lar, tough Mickey that kills Mallory’s 
father and takes her from her terrible 
homelife. For the rest of the fim, the 
commentary on purification through 
violence, on making America pay for 
its sins comes out of his mouth. In 
doing so he protects her sexual sanctity 
in the face of a sick, sex-crazed society 
and thereby reproduces a model of 
patriarchal heroism. 


Shattering the Myth 
The popularity of NBK, and especially 
its undeserved reputation as a ground- 
breaking film, shows just how deeply 
ingrained are the myths and symbols 
that make up an American national 
identity. It also shows that even in 
moments of self-criticism, America’s 
worst tenden- 


cies get reinforced—in this case 
through the perpetuation of a racist, 
gendered frontier mythology framed in 
a biblical jeremiad. This is also the 
story of reform movements in 
America, which generally call America 
to task for not living up to its sacred 
principles of freedom and democracy, 
and which usually only succeed at all 
by reminding Americans, as the 
Puritans first did, of their special place 
in the world. But to speak of the ideal 
of American democracy is at best to 
peddle a bunch of myths and half- 
truths that reproduce a psychotic denial 
of white supremacy, patriarchy, and 
class domination at home while arro- 
gantly authorizing imperialism abroad. 
It is only in rare moments that move- 
ments and individuals have chucked 
the whole Puritan myth of American 
regeneration, shattering the myth: Nat 
Turner’s Rebellion, Emma Goldman, 
Malcolm X, the American Indian 
Movement(!), and the L.A. Uprising, 
among others. The point here is not to 
take a dogmatic line that disregards 
importance of reform in a revolution- 
ary project, but rather to point out 

their limits and dangers in American 
culture, and to call for a self-critical 
politics that identifies and 
tries to destroy the powerful 

cultural boundaries 
which continue 
to hem us in. 








































LUCY PARSONS (1853-1942): 


The Life of an Anarchist Labor Organizer 


by Joe Lowndes 





ittle is known about the early life of Lucy Parsons. 

She claimed to have been born the daughter of a 

Mexican women, Marie del Gather and John Waller, 
a Creek Indian, and orphaned at age three. From there she 
said she was raised on a ranch in Texas by her maternal 
uncle. However, later research has pointed to the possibili- 
ty that she was a slave in Texas. Around 1870 she met 
Albert Parsons, a former Confederate soldier turned radical 
Republican and married him in either 1871 or 1872. 

Forced to flee Texas because of their mixed marriage, 
they settled in Chicago in 1873 and became heavily 
involved in the revolutionary 
elements of the labor move- 
ment. In 1877 Lucy Parsons 
opened a dress shop after her 
husband was blacklisted from 
the printing trade. She began 
writing articles about the home- 
less and unemployed, Civil 
War veterans, and working 
women for The Socialist in 
1878, and gave birth to two 
children within the next few 
years. Known for being a pow- 
erful writer and speaker, 
Parsons played a crucial role in 
the worker’s movements in 
Chicago. In 1883 she helped 
found the International 
Working People’s Association 
(IWPA), an anarchist-influ- 
enced labor organization that 
promoted revolutionary direct 
action towards a stateless and 
cooperative society and insisted 
on the equality of people of fea 
color and women. Parsons became a frequent contributor to 
the IPWA weekly paper The Alarm in 1884. Her most 
famous piece was “To Tramps,” which encouraged workers 
and the unemployed to rise up in direct acts of violence 
against the rich. 

Although Parsons was primarily a labor activist, she 
was also a staunch advocate of the rights of African 
Americans. She wrote numerous articles and pamphlets 
condemning racist attacks and killings, her most significant 
piece being “The Negro: Let Him Leave Politics to the 
Politician and Prayer to the Preacher.” Published in The 
Alarm on April 3rd, 1886, the article was a response to the 
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lynching of thirteen African Americans in Corrollton, MS. 
In it, she claimed that blacks were only victimized because 
they were poor, and that racism would inevitably disappear 
with the destruction of capitalism. 

In 1886 Parsons and the IPWA worked with the other 
industrial trade unions for a general strike in support of the 
8 hour work day beginning on the first of May that involved 
close to 80,000 workers. Five days later at a rally at 
Haymarket Square in support of the strike, a bomb was 
hurled at police officers after they attacked the demonstra- 
tion. Police blamed the IWPA and began rounding up anar- 
chist organizers, including 
Albert Parsons. Lucy Parsons 
took the lead in organizing their 
defense, and after they were all 
found guilty of murder, she 
travelled the country speaking 
on behalf of their innocence 
and raising money for their 
appeals. In November of that 
year her husband was hanged, 
along with the other three 
Haymarket defendants. 

After her husband’s death, 
Parsons continued revolution- 
ary activism on behalf of work- 
ers, political prisoners, people 
of color, the homeless, and 
women. In 1892 she published 
the short lived Freedom, which 
attacked lynchings and black 
peonage. In 1905 she partici- 
pated in the founding of the 
Industrial Workers of the 
World, an anarcho-syndicalist 
trade union, and also published 
a paper called The Liberator. In 1927 she was made a 
member of the National Committee of the International 
Labor Defense, a communist-led organization that defended 
labor activists and unjustly accused African Americans such 
as the Scottsboro Nine and Angelo Herndon. After working 
with the Communist Party for a number of years, she finally 
joined in 1939, despairing of the advance of both capitalism 
and fascism on the world stage and unconvinced of the 
anarchists’ ability to effectively confront them. After 
almost 50 years of continuous activism, Parsons died in a 
fire in her Chicago home in 1942. Viewed as a threat to the 
political order in death as well as life, her personal papers 
and books were seized by the police from the gutted house. 
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BUILDING UP BORDERS: 


Regional Fascism in Post-NAFTA America 


by Rachel Buff 





| ast summer, the US war ma- 

chine geared up yet again, this 

time for “Operation Restore 
Hope,” which is Restoring the Hope of 
US corporations for runaway profits by 
keeping cheap Haitian labor at home in 
Haiti, where workers can easily be 
deprived of the minimum wage. 
Operating under the guise of US con- 
cern for “democracy” in the western 
hemisphere, military intervention in 
Haiti relieves Clinton of the politically 
damaging burden of repatriating 
Haitians anxious to leave the repres- 
sive regime engineered by regional 
capitalists. At the same time, it installs 
one more brick in the wall of the post- 
NAFTA “new” world order. 

At the same time that the main- 
stream media and the military prepared 
for war in Haiti, draconian measures 
were proposed at home to deal with the 
“immigration problem” brought about 
by shifts in the form of regional capi- 
talism. Governor Lawton Childs of 
Florida gained political capital by 
declaring an “immigration emer- 
gency.” Childs insisted that his state 
could not deal with massive immigra- 
tion from Cuba and Haiti, in addition 
to the considerable population of Latin 
and Caribbean immigrants already 
residing there. In California, governor 
Pete Wilson, former Immigration and 
Naturalization Services (INS) commis- 
sioner Alan Nelson, and former INS 
regional director Harold Edzell spear- 
headed the campaign for Proposition 
187. Proposition 187 is a ballot pro- 
posal passed by a wide margin which 
denies education and health benefits to 
“illegal aliens”—the undocumented 
workers who, along with their compa- 
triots in runaway shops throughout 
Latin America and the Caribbean, are 
the unspoken source of corporate prof- 
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its in an era of widespread unemploy- 
ment and recession. 

Focusing on Proposition 187 as 
the cutting edge of politically legiti- 
mated anti-immigrant sentiment— 
although it accompanies and justifies a 
marked increase in anti-immigrant vio- 
lence in states like Florida and 
California'—this trend, while consis- 
tent with the white supremacist history 
of immigration policy in this country, 
marks a new contradiction in the ideol- 
ogy of liberal nationalism the US 
ostensibly promotes. Legislative mea- 
sures like Proposition 187 blatantly 
clear the way for the regional fascism 
that post-Nafta capitalism so desper- 
ately depends on. As Hannah Arendt 
noted a long time ago, internal wars 
against stateless peoples are a compo- 
nent of right-wing legitimacy: ‘“Dena- 
tionalization becomes a powerful 
weapon of Totalitarian politics.” 

Liberalized US immigration poli- 
cies since 1965 have allowed for 
increased legal immigration from Latin 
America and the Caribbean as a con- 
stant source of cheap labor. At the 
same time, the economic momentum 
of regional capitalism has continued to 
seek ever cheaper labor outside the 
borders of the US, or inside the nation- 
state by employing undocumented 
workers. During the 1980s, right-wing 
ideologies resolved this tension by 
clamping down on illegal immigration. 
Undocumented workers were seen as 
“stealing” good jobs and degrading the 
much sought after, yet illusory, Amer- 
ican dream by driving wages down. 
The Immigration Reform and Control 
Act [IRCA] of 1986 created sanctions 
on employers of undocumented work- 
ers. While civil rights organizations 
roundly denounced the implicit racism 
of IRCA, the US government and its 
internal strong arm, the INS, stood 
firm in publicly denouncing and 
deporting illegal immigrants. 


Conservative and liberal rhetoric 
alike treats immigration as a problem 
of faceless hordes of people, motivated 
by abstract “push” and “pull” factors to 
seek opportunity in the US. Both deny 
US responsibility in despoiling the 
economies of countries like Haiti, 
Cuba, and Mexico, creating conditions 
ripe for massive emigration.’ Partic- 
ularly after NAFTA, there is no reason 
that corporations should pay workers a 
decent wage, no reason that federal or 
state governments should shoulder the 
burdens of educating or providing for 
the health of new immigrants. 

Proposition 187 promises Califor- 
nia voters a war on undocumented 
workers by denying them access to 
social services, education, and health 
care. Indulging in the worst excesses 
of conservative populist rhetoric, 187 
attempts to rid the taxpayer of the 
“burden” of undocumented workers by 
routing the legal children of illegal 
aliens out of schools, pulling sick 
people out of hospital beds, further 
empowering social workers to expose 
and deport people in need of any kind 
of assistance. Never mind that it has 
been proven repeatedly that undocu- 
mented workers contribute more to the 
economy than they ever claim in social 
services of any kind; never mind the 
obvious civil rights infractions of tak- 
ing children with legitimate claims to 
citizenship out of public schools; 
never mind that giving sick poor 
people a good reason to fear hospitals 
and public clinics virtually invites epi- 
demics of tuberculosis and other prole- 
tarian diseases of the nineteenth centu- 
ry supposedly banished by twentieth 
century “progress.” 

Proposition 187 will be so expen- 
sive and difficult to enforce that INS 
officials and cops worked with Latin 
immigrant-rights and civil rights orga- 
nizations in California to oppose it. 
This bizarre coalition points to one of 


“As Hannah Arendt noted a long time ago, 
internal wars against stateless peoples are 
a component of right-wing legitimacy.” 


the most important things that left radi- 
cals can learn from Proposition 187, 
which I think is only a model of more 
wide-reaching initiatives to come. 
Proposition 187 represents the first 
post-NAFTA attempt to reinforce the 
ideology of national sovereignty by 
restricting immigration. As such, it 
straddles a mind-boggling contradic- 
tion: in an era where capital is increas- 
ingly free to pillage the planet, unim- 
peded by the local restriction of labor 
unions or environmental regulation, 
that old construct, the nation state is on 
the defensive. It derives its power, its 
political clout, from defending its 
increasingly limited turf. And histori- 
cally, at such times, there are always 
scapegoats. I do not quote Arendt, that 
brilliant historian of Nazi Germany, for 
idle literary effect here. 

All of the assumptions of liberal 
nationalism are challenged in legisla- 
tion like Proposition 187. Public 
schools, it seems, are not a right, but a 
privilege. Professional workers—doc- 
tors, social workers, teachers—no 
longer create a national community by 
doing their jobs. Where Michel 
Foucault argued that such profession- 
als were a key part of creating the 
restricted freedom of liberal democra- 
cies in the 19th century, at the end of 
the twentieth century, this role is no 
longer sufficient to enforce the increas- 
ingly disciplinary regime of capital. 
Where professionals once enforced a 
regime of assimilation, they are now to 
be the officers of mass deportation. 
Doctors are to worry about the nation- 
ality of their patients instead of the 
Hypocratic Oath; teachers should sus- 
pect the families of any brown-skinned 
students; social workers should 
process social security numbers instead 
of requests for rent assistance. All 
become cops. 

What is to be done? First, of 
course, we as radicals must educate 


ourselves about the political economy 
of life after NAFTA. Then we consid- 
er the possibilities for action. It is 
important that the left in this country 
play the now time-honored role in 
opposing our government’s imperial 
global ambitions and supporting libera- 
tion movements, like those currently 
taking place in Haiti and Chiapas. At 
the same time, I think that activists in 
the US are best positioned to intervene 
in the “domestic” politics of anti-immi- 
grant violence, white supremacy, and 
police brutality. The connections 
between these local struggles and glob- 
al reorganization are abundant; partic- 
ularly when we work in coalition with 
existing civil rights and immigrant- 
advocacy agencies. 

The clampdown on undocumented 
workers depends on empowering more 
citizen-subjects to do the paper work 
of deportation. In El Salvador during 
the long struggle of the FMLN, sup- 
porters of the liberation struggle often 
destroyed official records, so that the 
right-wing death squads could not find 
entire families or villages to murder for 
the infractions of one sister or cousin. 
Since many activists work day jobs 
somewhere close to the belly of the 
beast, where such records are housed, 
one strategy we might consider is such 
administrative counter-terrorism. 

I want to end this article with a 
non-rhetorical question; What 
weapons do we have to oppose 
increasing domestic totalitarianism? 

End Notes 
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BANKING ON REPRESSION: 
The Deadly American Swindle in Haiti 


by Mitchel Cohen 


hat is the role of the nation- 

state—and anarchist opposi- 

tion to it—in a world 
increasingly run by the globalization of 
capital and supra-national governing 
agencies answerable mainly to whom? 
And, what should activists in solidarity 
with struggles for self-determination in 
imperialized countries, usually taking 
the form of national liberation efforts, 
do in the face of inevitable compromis- 
es made by the radical leadership of 
such struggles in small nations? 
Finally, what other choices do such 
independence movements have given 
the desperate need for short-term assis- 
tance, which inevitably undermines 
any possibility of substantial long-term 
social transformation? 

The situation in Haiti serves as a 
case in point, and it illustrates the 
dilemma: What’s a radical to do to 
support liberation struggles from 
abroad, given the new level of global 
capital development and increasingly 
powerful international governing bod- 
ies, and what’s a nationally-based lib- 
eration movement in a small country to 
do (and not do) to achieve some sem- 
blance of self-determination? 

It has been many months already 
since the US military began its occupa- 
tion of Haiti, and several months since 
President Aristide returned following 
the flight of a few of the top coup lead- 
ers. The restoration of Haiti’s elected 
national leadership was no small victo- 
ry for those who resisted or fled from 
tyranny and never let up pressuring the 
US government to cut its support for 
the illegal junta. But international capi- 
tal never sleeps; its long fingers find 
ways to squeeze sweet profits from the 
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Collective, the Haiti Anti-Intervention 
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most astringent berries. Today, the 
Haitian government remains penned in 
at every turn. Aristide, who finally 
resigned the priesthood after years of 
battling the Vatican and vowing never 
to give in, has been forced to acquiesce 
to every demand of the new world 
order. 

Aristide has even been unable to 
appoint members of his own cabinet 
without US interference. Consequent- 
ly, the notoriously corrupt Mare Henry 
Rousseau Francois—who actually sup- 
ported the coup against Aristide—has 
re-emerged as Minister of Public 
Works. Rene Prosper, the brother-in- 
law of Gen. Cedras, is now Minister 
of the Interior. The US vetoed 
Aristide’s first choice for 
Prime Minister, Claudette : 
Werleigh, on_ the ye) 
grounds that she was ; 
too far to the left. 
Instead, Smarck 
Michel—duly 
stamped with 
Washington’s 
seal of ap- 
proval on his 
wallet—has 
become the 
new Prime 
Minister. 
Back in 
He ae fad ben 





Smarck Michel had served as 
Aristide’s commerce minister, but 
resigned in frustration when the gov- 
ernment insisted on keeping food 
prices down. Michel is a wealthy busi- 
nessman and champions “free trade,” 
along with the Inter-national Monetary 
Fund (IMF)/World Bank/US Agency 
for International Development’s (US 
AID) “structural adjustment program” 
for Haiti. 

Given the favorable businessmen 
in Aristide’s cabinet, the US has seen 
to it that legislative elections, which 


























“US corporations are hungry to get back to 
business as usual ‘employing’ the virtual slave labor 
it had so carefully beaten into shape over the years.” 





were supposed to occur last dreds of pro-union workers, today pay 
December, will be postponed at least to- an average wage of 14 cents an hour. 
April. Legislative terms, which ended US companies are basically allowed to 
December 1, will be extended until do whatever they feel like, no regula- 
February. After that, Michel says, he tions, no taxes, no environmental or 
will rule by decree. health codes, no minimum wage. US 
“Structural adjustment” is the cor- corporations drive a hard bargain ... all 

nerstone of international capital’s poli- the way to the bank. 
cy of neoliberal triage. For US corpo- The IMF/World Bank/US AID’s 
A rations it entails getting the super profit current structural adjustment program, 
“assembly zones” functioning again as which Aristide signed onto last 
quickly as possible. In these integral August, would eliminate 22,500 (50 
components of “‘structural adjustment” 9%) civil service jobs (you can bet it 
multinational corporations such as_ won't be the police); veto any attempt 
Sears, JC Penney, WalMart, Wilson to increase the minimum wage 
Sporting Goods and many others, hav- (Aristide had acceded to that key US 
ing broken the unions and firing hun- “concern” before his return and so the 
World Bank has called it a “non- 
issue”); privatize and reduce public 
services; diminish the authority of the 
executive branch and its power to reg- 
ulate business; create special corpo- 
rate business courts “where the 
judges are more aware of the impli- 
cations of their decisions for eco- 
nomic efficiency;” sell off state- 
owned industries; eliminate price 
H controls on gasoline and other 
essentials; remove import restric- 
tions and tariffs; and grant emer- 
gency aid to the export sector—the 
ui same millionaire families and 
we companies who’ ve run 
oe Pe Haiti for dec- 
o * sf aides! All this 
iy se <? in exchange 
for promises 
of just $550 
million in 
desper- 
ately 
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“Of course the Haitian people have an exciting 
history of upsetting all the fine plans of their oppressors, 


whether France, the US, or their own bourgeoisie. 


“Pr, eed 





needed funds, much of which will go 
to paying off the interest on Haiti’s 
$800 million debt (run up under 
Duvalier and the mini-dictators who 
followed) and not to desperately need- 
ed public works projects such as 
sewage control, literacy programs, hos- 
pitals, housing or household electrici- 
ty—except for industry. 

Millions of dollars in “assistance” 
will be funnelled through programs run 
by the odious US AID, and be used to 
help privatize the state flour company, 
the cement company (Haiti’s largest 
economic entity), the Port Authority, 
the airport authority, and Teleco, the 
communications monopoly. One of 
Haiti’s wealthiest bourgeois, Fritz 
Mevs—a prime funder of the coup— 
will receive millions more in US AID 
funds to build a power station, mostly 
for industries in export zones. Other 
US AID-funded projects, such as the 
Centers for Development and Health in 
Cité Soleil, knowingly employ mem- 
bers of the death squads, who have 
killed dozens of Aristide supporters in 
that town. In a remarkable bit of dou- 
blespeak, US AID director for Latin 
America, Mark Schneider, described 
this economic blood letting as a 
“democratization of assets.” Not to be 
outdone, Delatour came to the defense 
of the IMF and US AID plan for rob- 
bing the Haitian people blind: 
“Competition has not killed anybody 
except those that deserve to die 
because of their inefficiency. Haiti is 
too poor to afford inefficiency."? So 
let them eat cake. Delatour has been 
appointed head of Haiti’s Central Bank 
and, in the name of “free competition,” 
will help administer the massive infu- 
sion of welfare for the rich. 

Indeed, US corporations are hun- 
gry to get back to business as usual 
“employing” the virtual slave labor 
force it had so carefully beaten into 
shape over the years—they call it 


“modernization”—the latest wave 
beginning with the Carter administra- 
tion, during which Haitian labor 
became increasingly industrialized. To 
assist in their efforts, remaining funds 
will be applied towards expansion and 
re-arming the hated police force, so 
essential in prior IMF/World Bank/US 
AID programs. The current structural 
adjustment plan is simply an extension 
of a 1981 agreement with the IMF and 
the World Bank which openly stated 
its goal of confiscating one-third of all 
rural lands from peasants whose fami- 
lies had cultivated it for hundreds of 
years, growing food for local con- 
sumption, and turning it over to agri- 
business conglomerates in order to pro- 
duce export crops—sugar, coffee and 
cotton—that are great for corporate 
profits and destroy any semblance of 
the Haitian people’s ability to feed 
themselves. That mass rip-off was 
enforced by the US’s “newly-trained” 
Haitian military and police force, and 
led instantly to thousands of impover- 
ished, hungry and persecuted Haitians 
boarding leaky boats, fleeing across 
the harsh 800-mile passage to Florida. 
Far from being unanticipated, 
however, that earlier mass migration 
was exactly what US/UN strategists 
had planned. Haitian agriculture was to 
be intensely corporatized and made 
dependent on exports to US markets. 
As for the displaced and desperate 
rural population, they were needed as 
cheap laborers in Florida, Haiti and 
elsewhere. But with that labor market 
filled to capacity today, fourteen thou- 
sand refugees from Haitian death 
squads—which were set up, funded 
and trained by the CIA and other US 
agencies—remain interned behind 
barbed wire fences and armed guards 
at the US naval base at Guantanamo 
Bay, Cuba, refusing to return home 
and prevented from going anywhere 
else. Despite their horrendous treat- 


ment (or more likely, because of it) the 
refugees remain in a continuous state 
of rebellion.’ 

Over the last fifteen years, Central 
America and the Caribbean have been 
developed specifically as low-waged 
labor-intensive assembly zones—mini- 
Taiwans, generating billions of dollars 
in profits. Haiti is a relatively small 
country, but is central to capital’s inter- 
ests in the Caribbean. By 1984, Haiti 
was the 9th largest assembler of goods 
sold in the US. Ninety percent of for- 
eign investments in Haiti were by US 
corporations, making its economy 
completely dependent upon US policy. 
Today, more than half of all exports 
from this region to the US—once 
mainly bananas and sugar—consist of 
apparel, footwear and leather goods. 

In addition to assemblers in Haiti 
itself, many Haitian workers are dis- 
persed throughout the region; they are 
wielded by capital and large landown- 
ers as a “reserve army of labor’ to club 
down wage demands and unionizing 
efforts in the Caribbean, eastern US, 
and Canada, and keeping them low in 
the Dominican Republic and Jamaica. 
They cut cane as slaves (literally!) in 
the Dominican Republic—a practice 
Aristide denounced, unlike Duvalier 
who received a $1 per head per day for 
every slave—work the lime groves in 
Florida and ply the tourist trade in the 
Bahamas. Haitian women, sent as 
slaves to the Dominican sugar planta- 
tions (batajas), are often subjected to 
rape and held in sexual slavery. 

Haiti has the lowest waged work- 
ers in the hemisphere and the US wants 
to keep it that way. (Wages have been 
reported as low as 9 cents an hour in 
US factories there.) Any increase in 
wages would cut into manufacturers’ 
profits and would reverberate through- 
out the region. Anti-imperialists in the 
US need to address the lack of jobs 
here at home and their transfer—in the 
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...there is no problem with immigrants; 
the problem is with capital, which is freed even more by 


NAFTA and GATT to cross all borders 
and rampage through communities unimpeded.” 





context of NAFTA and GATT—to 
low-waged countries like Haiti. We 
also need to find ways to organize 
resistance to NAFTA and GATT while 
challenging the national chauvinistic 
and racist sloganeering that so often 
accompanies opposition to those pro- 
grams. 

The question of immigration 
reform was ably manipulated by right- 
wing politicians in the US to spark a 
firestorm of racial outrage against 
“illegal” immigrants and influence last 
year’s elections, as well as public 
debate. In some places the furor has 
spread to include all immigrants, legal 
or illegal. The notorious Proposition 
187 in California is now well covered 
in the national media. But less well- 
analyzed is how that racist climate per- 
meates all other issues. In organizing 
in favor of California Proposition 186, 
for instance—calling for universal 
single-payer health coverage—the 
statewide organization tried to promote 
it as applying only to “legal residents,” 
which caused such groups as the 
National Organization for Women and 
others to take a principled stand and 
disassociate themselves from the offi- 
cial coalition, while telling its mem- 
bers to vote for health care regardless. 

Once illegal immigration is 
accepted as “‘a problem,” then the only 
answer, no matter how one twists and 
turns, is to beef up borders and prevent 
the “problem.” In reality, there is no 
problem with immigrants; the problem 
is with capital, which is freed even 
more by NAFTA and GATT to cross 
all borders and rampage through com- 
munities unimpeded. But liberal 
politicians soft-pedal their opposition 
to anti-immigrant legislation, framing 
it economically as “costing the state 
more,” and not morally. Thus, 
Proposition 187 was portrayed, weak- 
ly, as “bad” because it would cause 
taxes to go up and not as the wholly 


racist, anti-foreigner, neo-fascist mea- 
sure it is. 


CIA: Committee to Intervene 
Anywhere, or Cocaine Importing 
Agency? 

The corporate elite in the US and the 
handful of families that own every- 
thing in Haiti hate Aristide and use 
every pretext to trash him and to try to 
kill off the leaders of the popular 
movement. Their motives, of course, 
are economic: as president before the 
coup, Aristide ordered a raise in the 
minimum wage for apparel workers 
from 33 cents to 50 cents an hour and 
for farm workers to $2 per day; he was 
overthrown before the raise could go 
into effect. Aristide also directed 
equalized wages for men and women 
doing the same work, legalized 
unions—progress from total immisera- 
tion to a state of mere abject poverty— 
and attempted to dismantle some of the 
brutal machinery of repression—the 
corrupt army, police and the Tonton 
Macoutes death squads which were 
used by the corporations to keep work- 
ers in line. Today, US corporations 
need the updated machinery of repres- 
sion (they call it “‘professionalization’”’) 
to force Haitian workers to accept their 
miserable lot and break up their orga- 
nizing efforts. We can better under- 
stand what kind of “freedom” the US 
government has in store for Haiti when 
we hear the State Department’s Elliott 
Abrams term Haiti’s Nazi army 

“Haiti’s best bet for democracy.” 

From the moment Aristide was 
elected the US government attacked 
him, demanding that he rescind the 
minimum wage increase and the right 
to organize into unions. It sent a team 
from US AID to find ways to maintain 
Haiti as a low wage haven for US com- 
panies and pumped millions of dollars 
into opposing the right to unionize. In 
its internal report, US AID acknowl- 
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edged that the US could not get away 
with doing this openly and needed to 
hide behind a front group to carry out 
US policy. For that purpose, US AID 
suggested using Prominex (the Center 
for the Promotion of Investment and 
Exports), a covert operations front 
group. Prominex is almost completely 
funded by US AID. 

Instead of recognizing the rights 
of workers to unionize, US AID allo- 
cated $26.7 million to oppose the 
Aristide government’s labor reforms 
while permitting racketeers, narco-traf- 
fickers and slave traders, euphemisti- 
cally known as “businessmen,” to run 
roughshod. A few weeks after the 
coup, there was not a single union left 
in any of the assembly plants and the 
narcotics trade was going full tilt— 
with the full knowledge and coopera- 
tion of the CIA. 

After Aristide was overthrown, 
trade unionists throughout Haiti were 
fired, often killed. Companies dramati- 
cally lengthened work hours, sped up 
the pace of work and slashed wages 
even further. 

In 1993, the first year of the 
Clinton administration, US trade with 
Haiti rose sharply despite the interna- 
tional embargo. That’s because the 
Clinton administration actively sabo- 
taged the embargo. In that year, the 
US bought $154.3 million worth of 
goods from Haiti, an increase of almost 
50 percent over the $107 million of the 
previous year. Haiti exported 2.54 mil- 
lion softballs to the US—many made 
in sweatshops owned by Mevs. 

US exports to Haiti also rose 
despite the embargo—$221.3 million 
in 1993, up from $209.2 million the 
year before. Some embargo! And 
Texaco ran trucks across the border 
with the Dominican Republic at will, 
also with the full knowledge and sup- 
port of the US government. The 
Carter-Powell-Nunn mission was an 
attempt to save the oligarchy and US 
corporate investments in Haiti, and 
return to business as usual—that is, to 
slave labor and the orderly looting of 
Haiti’s natural resources. 

Particularly vexing to the would- 
be masters in Washington, however, 
are ongoing efforts to form unions, 
organize peasants and oppose the 





IMF’s and World Bank’s structural 
adjustment program. In a press confer- 
ence on Oct. 25, Chavannes Jean- 
Baptiste, national spokesperson for the 
Papaye Peasant Movement (MPP), the 
largest of the popular movement orga- 
nizations in Haiti, and adviser to 
Aristide said it was “indispensable” 
that the president “not break his funda- 
mental relations with the bases, the 
popular masses,” warning that “if the 
people don’t mobilize and the grass- 
roots organizations don’t embark on a 
process of restructuring after three 
years of being dismantled, the interna- 
tional funding organizations will 
impose their will in Haiti, something 
they haven’t accomplished since 
1989.” 





Demonstrator wounded by Haitian police. 


Thousands of Haitian peasants 
greeted Chavannes as he returned to 
his own base, Hinche and Papaye in 
eastern central Haiti, after years under- 
ground and in exile. Standing on top 
of a car in Hinche, he congratulated the 
MPP members on holding firm during 
the three years of military rule, but 
warned: “Don’t celebrate and think the 
[US] army is here to liberate us. ... It is 
part of the same strategy as the coup. 
The tables can be turned at any time. If 
they are given the order, they will beat 
us.” He advised MPP members and 
others to take advantage of the space 
provided by the US occupation, but 
told them to “work so that nobody will 
do our work for us. We have to work 
like Charlemagne Paréalt.” (Péralt was 
a leader in the struggle against the 
1915-34 US occupation; the US exe- 
cuted him in 1919.) Members of the 
US Special Forces stationed in the area 
confronted Chavannes the next day. 


The Green Beret commanding officer 
warned him to stay in line: “Papaye 
has been very quiet and I hope that 
continues.” 

As the stories of US military 
commanders’ harassment of Haitian 
civilians and interference with the self- 
determination of the Haitian people 
begin to pile up, the true face of impe- 
rialism begins to emerge. On October 
30, a local US commander—this time 
in the town of Port-de-Paix on the 
northern coast—went on the radio to 
pressure the government to close Radio 
New Star because it had read what he 
considered to be “unfounded” press 
releases about a notorious murderer, 
Col. Clairjeune, on the air. Working 
with US troops, Clairjeune was carry- 
ing out missions harassing pro-Aristide 
officials and others in the popular 
movement. “The repression is so seri- 
ous in the northwest, all three radio 
stations (in Port-de-Paix, Anse-Foleur 
and St. Louis du Nord) have to keep 
their mouths shut,” a local journalist 
reported. “It is as if we were still liv- 
ing with the coup repression.” 

The Wall Street Journal reports 
that the members of “what may be 
America’s toughest troops, prepared 
for guerrilla warfare, now cover 80% 
of Haiti from bases in 30 outlying vil- 
lages.” Another force likely to remain 
for some time is a group of 30 high- 
grade US military reservists who have 
now been placed—dressed in civilian 
clothes—as advisers in each of Haiti’s 
government ministries. According to 
Haiti Progrés, Brig. Gen. Bruce 
Bingham told journalists on Nov. 14 
that his unit was “the best kept secret” 
in the armed forces. One reservist is 
advising the Central Bank, having 
already done similar work for the US 
military in Panama and Kuwait. Other 
advisers are “helping with” National 
Radio; Bingham hopes to get equip- 
ment donated from Ted Turner of 
CNN or the ultra-conservative televi- 
sion evangelist Pat Robertson.’ 

Oh, sure, Aristide has resumed tit- 
ular command of the Haitian govern- 
ment, but US/UN troops remain there 
to rein in any “extreme” impulses and 
pave the way for structural adjustment, 
with Green Berets, usually with a 
Haitian death squad officer attached to 


their unit, replacing regular army 
troops in situations where the soldiers 
might take issue with orders—growing 
more and more frequent—to repress 
popular demonstrations. On October 
23, a crowd of about a thousand in 
Grand Godve, a seaside town south- 
west of Port-au-Prince, surrounded the 
house of a notorious Haitian army offi- 
cer, Brevil Octalus, and occupied a 
nearby highway. US military forces 
were initially sympathetic, but later 
Green Berets arrived with local army 
boss Lt. Jean Weber Milord, an orga- 
nizer for the Front for the Advan- 
cement and Progress of Haiti 
(FRAPH), the Haitian death squads 
whose leader, Emile Constant, has had 
longstanding ties to the CIA as well as 
to US Secretary of Commerce Ron 
Brown. US Special Forces broke up 
the demonstration. 

More recently, Haitian sources 
report that US occupation forces used 
tear gas to disperse demonstrators in 
the northern city of Cap-Haitien after 
an appearance there by President 
Aristide. Many of the president’s sup- 
porters stayed to demonstrate against 
right wing archbishop Francois Gayot, 
who had been publicly embraced by 
Aristide during the event. Radio 
Métropole and Radio Tropicale both 
reported that the Gls gassed the pro- 
testers, and Aristide’s press secretary, 
Michel Favard, confirmed the story to 
Reuter. 

Elsewhere, in the southwestern 
city of Jérémie on November 24, 3,000 
pro-democracy demonstrators gathered 
to support Father Joachim Samedi, a 
leading activist who was being framed 
by a death squad member. According 
to Christian Peacemaker Teams in 
Haiti, US troops arrived to defend the 
illegal military prison from the crowd. 

“The Jérémie incident,” writes the 
Weekly News Update “fits a pattern of 
recent attacks on grassroots activists by 
UN and US forces.”” On November 7, 
eight truckloads of US troops were 
called to the Port-au-Prince headquar- 
ters of the Haiti Electricity (EDH) 
company, where workers were peace- 
fully sitting-in to protest the installa- 
tion of a new director who refused to 
recognize the union. “One worker, 
Stanley Francois, refused to leave; 





several US soldiers beat him and led 
him away in handcuffs.” (A few days 
later the Haitian government backed 
down and replaced the director.) 

On November 29, a squad of US 
soldiers arrived at the town of 
Bocozelle in the northwest region and 
arrested three peasants on instructions 
from the local head of the death squad 
in working in conjunction with a 
wealthy landowner. Later that day, 
Father Frantz Lichtle, the local repre- 
sentative for the Catholic Church’s 
Peace and Justice Commission human 
rights group, went to the military bar- 
racks to inquire about the arrested 
peasants. A US soldier told the priest 
that the GIs had the right to arrest any- 
body, anywhere and for any reason. 
The wealthy landowner arrived, and 
the US soldier joined him in threaten- 
ing Lichtle; a second US soldier then 
threw the priest out. The landowner 
was welcome to stay. 

Meanwhile, the Los Angeles Times 
reports that US troop morale appears to 
be “plummeting.” Back in October, US 
Embassy spokesperson Stan Schrager 
had announced that, as part of the 
agreement with the coup leaders, the 
US would rent former strongman 
Cédras’s various mansions in Haiti 
“for fair market value’”—around 
$8,000 per month—and protect them 
with dozens of US military personnel. 
White House Press Secretary at the 
time, Dee Dee Myers, amplified 
Schrager’s comments, whining that the 
deal was something Cédras “felt 
strongly about.” “Given that the US 
had 20,000 soldiers and Cédras had 
zero leverage,” the NY Daily News 
commented at the time, “how strongly 
could he have felt?"’ 

Army Lt. Chris Leighow says that 
his troops now spend endless hours 
guarding a villa owned by Cedras, in 
exile in Panama. “I think the morale 
goes lower when they don’t see the 
point in guarding something like that,” 
Leighow says.’ The Daily News also 
reported that many Haitians believe all 
this to be hush money “‘in return for 
[Cedras] keeping his mouth shut about 
his possible links with the CIA.” 

Growing dissatisfaction or no, 
US/UN troops will be used to contain 
whatever democratization the democ- 
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ratically elected government might 
seek over corporate interests. They 
will especially try to hold the line 
against the resurgent popular move- 
ment’s efforts to redistribute the land 
and restructure Haiti’s desperate divi- 
sion between rich and poor—at least 
long enough for Aristide’s term to 
expire and, along with it, any sem- 
blance of government legitimization of 
such popular movement efforts. 

Of course the Haitian people have 
an exciting history of upsetting all the 
fine plans of their oppressors, whether 
France, the US or their own bour- 
geoisie. And they have certainly 
seized this moment, creating and play- 
ing off of the temporary confusion, 
divisions and contradictions in US 
policy to carve out some space. The 
Haitian people have swept through the 
emptied police stations and, though 
they owned nothing, smashed every- 
thing in sight—tables, chairs, typewrit- 
ers—anything that represented the 
oppression they had been suffering. 
They have taken the opportunity to 
burn down some hated police stations 
and deal with their former torturers. 
What the US government calls “loot- 
ing,” the masses call “reclaiming the 
wealth” that they produced. And some 
groups have begun arming themselves. 
All of this has forced the hand of the 
US and created new conditions on the 
ground in Haiti—and in Washington. 


The Empire’s New Clothes 
Every military occupation has a way of 
coming back to haunt the colonizer. 
Already we see the contagiousness of 
the Haitian people’s democratic spirit 
and its effect on rank-and-file GIs, who 
have, during their command’s initial 
confusion over their role in Haiti, 
asserted themselves in ways that have 
broadened what they think their mis- 
sion should be: To protect the Haitian 
masses from fascist tyranny. And this, 
in turn, has forced the US government 
to do things it hadn’t planned to do, 
generating further splits in the ruling 
class here at home and altering US pol- 
icy. But on the ground in Haiti, despite 
a few minor (if highly publicized) fire 
fights there has been all-too-little dis- 
arming of the hated police or military. 

Originally, we were told that US 


troops were sent to Haiti to return 
President Aristide and disarm the mili- 
tary and police, who had murdered 
7,000 people since the 1991 coup and 
systematically beat, raped and tortured 
the citizenry. But right-wing 
“attachaés,” military and police contin- 
ue their reign of terror against the pop- 
ular movement, with the US occupa- 
tion doing little or nothing to stop the 
death squads. More than 200,000 
Haitians remain in hiding in the coun- 
try, according to pro-Aristide senator 
Rony Mondestin, afraid to return to 
their homes. In Mirabalais, residents 
discovered the newly decapitated 
corpse of the town’s deputy mayor. 








US marines with Haiti’s president in 1915. 


Prévilon Dieuspére, a grassroots 
organizer in the town of Desdunes, told 
Haiti Progrés: “Practically ... we con- 
tinue to live in the same atmosphere of 
repression created by the members of 
the FRAPH. Personally, I think that 
Aristide’s return hasn’t changed any- 
thing at Desdunes.” A correspondent 
for the Mexican daily La Jornada 
found a similar attitude among orga- 
nizers for the Papaye Peasant 
Movement in Hinche. Weekly News 
Update on the Americas” published by 
the Nicaragua Solidarity Network of 
Greater New York which puts out the 
best consistent information from 
around the region, writes that the num- 
ber of known murders by Haitian right- 
ists stands at between 50 and 69 for the 
first six weeks of the US military occu- 
pation, figures all but ignored by the 
major US media. Instead of disarming 
and arresting the brutal thugs, the US 
will now “retrain” them (once again!) 
under the guise of “reconciliation,” the 
new watchword of the day scripted in 





Washington and echoed by President 
Aristide. 

Former NYC Police Commis- 
sioner Ray Kelly, drafted by Clinton to 
retrain the Haitian police force, has 
kept the torturers and corrupt cops on 
payroll, much as he did in NYC, and is 
making a habit of rescuing death squad 
thugs from the wrath of outraged 
Haitians. An incident reported in New 
York Newsday exemplifies Kelly’s 
approach: Wade into a crowd primed 
to mete out a little “people’s justice” to 
a torturer they’d caught, give a little 
speech on the importance of the judi- 
cial process, take the fascist away (to 
the cheers of the throng) and, at a safe 
distance and under pressure from the 
police force and FRAPH officials (who 
are invariably on hand), let him go, 


' claiming “a lack of evidence” on 


which to hold him for trial. 
That has become standard operat- 


' ing procedure. And if the Haitian 


people—who have exhibited remark- 
able restraint in the face of ongoing 


| atrocities against them, turning over 


hundreds of death squad murderers to 


Fg. | US forces for trial instead of exacting a 
| little people’s justice on the spot—are 


losing faith in Kelly’s “judicial 
process” and beginning to take matters 
into their own hands, Kelly and US 
policy must take all the blame. For 
time after time US forces, entrusted 
with war criminals, have allowed them 
to go free. In the last two weeks of 
October alone, for example, 400 pris- 
oners are reported to have “escaped” 
from Haitian jails. Most were death 
squad members who had been detained 
by the US occupation forces or turned 
over to the Gls by Haitian civilians. 
Meanwhile, several popular movement 
figures who had come out from hiding 
on October 16 to assist Kelly in point- 
ing out FRAPH and Macoutes murder- 
ers were surprised to find themselves 
with no US protection at all. They 
were “beaten and hacked to death 
when paramilitary auxiliaries 
{[FRAPH] opposed to Jean-Bertrand 
Aristide attacked his supporters who 
had just emerged from hiding." 
Kelly, who at first had said he 
would simply “purge” and “retrain” the 
existing force, is now singing a differ- 
ent tune: “How clean do their hands 


have to be?” he whined, when angry 
crowds recognized the same thugs who 
had been torturing them among Kelly’s 
newly-trained minions. He now justi- 
fies his approach by expressing the 
need to avert a “power vacuum”—at 
any cost. Better a well organized 
gestapo than no police at all, the line 
goes. Meanwhile, for years, neither 
Kelly nor other officials betrayed the 
slightest concern over a “freedom vac- 
uum” in Haiti. 

US soldiers are now under stand- 
ing orders to “protect” the Haitian mil- 
itary and police—still made up of the 
most vicious murderers, torturers, and 
rapists—from the righteous indignation 
of the populace who have been 
emboldened by the temporary suppres- 
sion of the death squads and the feeling 
that big changes are possible. The 
entire Haitian military and police com- 
mand structure—with the exception of 
the three top honchos (Cédras, 
Francois and Biamby, who were 
induced to depart)—remains intact, 
and, according to journalist Allan 
Nairn, Clinton “has now chosen to 
renege on previous deals with Aristide 
and is making a series of demands to 
preserve intact the Haitian terror state. 
Among them: rescinding Aristide’s 
authority to ‘vet out’ the worst troops 
(choices instead to be made by a panel 
of US chosen Haitian colonels.)"!? The 
new head of the Haitian military, Gen. 
Jean-Claude Duperval—assigned by 
the US, not by Aristide—is himself a 
longtime CIA “asset” who attempted 
an abortive coup in 1991 to keep 
Aristide from taking office and who is 
implicated in murder, rape and other 
crimes. He was every bit as involved in 
the coup as Cédras, the man he 
replaced. (As I write this, word comes 
that Aristide has suddenly “retired” 
Duperval and replaced him with Brig. 
Gen. Bernardin Poisson, former head 
of Haiti’s fire department, which is 
part of the military.) 

As the initial show of force fades 
after a few scuffles, the US high com- 
mand has begun its real long term mis- 
sion—and for the ever-shifting US 
government rationale in Haiti, “long 
term” is measured in months, even 
weeks—to disarm not the military but 
supporters of Jean-Bertrand Aristide, 


the democratically elected president, 
and bust up the popular movement. 
But, ask some, instead of sending 
troops what else could Clinton have 
done? 

There are many answers to that 
question. The US could have armed the 
hundreds of thousands of peasants and 
others making up the popular move- 
ment in Haiti, instead of sending 
troops. But it didn’t. It could have 
assisted in training Haitian exiles to 
take back their country, as proposed by 
refugee organizations close to Aristide. 
But that idea was blocked at every turn 
by the US government, despite 
Canadian and French approval. The 
last thing the US government wants is 
an independent, armed popular move- 
ment in Haiti. On the contrary, the 
purpose of US troops will be to sup- 
press the popular movement, not the 
military. 


The UN Multinational Farce 
Despite Clinton’s claims of worldwide 
multinational support, there really has 
been none. Indeed, prior to the US mil- 
itary occupation of Haiti, a vote was 
taken in the UN General Assembly. Of 
35 Latin American and Caribbean 
countries voting, 32 opposed UN 
authorization of an invasion of Haiti. 
(An especially pathetic, groveling foot- 
note: The leader of Nicaragua’s army, 
Sandinista Humberto Ortega (brother 
of former President Daniel Ortega), 
announced that although he was 
against an invasion, he proclaimed that 
Nicaragua would send troops to Haiti 
afterwards as part of a multinational 
force, “to win the respect of the United 
States.’’) 

But Clinton, pressured in an elec- 
tion year by the existence of fourteen 
thousand Black refugees from Haiti 
and another 20,000 mostly Black 
Cuban refugees, could not afford to 
take NO for an answer. Acting like his 
predecessor, he took his case to the UN 
Security Council, dressing up US mili- 
tary intervention in the Emperor’s New 
Clothes and called it a mission of 
peace. That bought him many months 
in which to keep the refugees out of 
the US during the election campaign 
and imprisoned at the US naval base at 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. And, whereas 
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in prior years the emigre Cuban com- 
munity in Miami—made up of mainly 
white and light-skinned Cubans—had 
lobbied so vociferously for asylum that 
Cubans leaving their island were auto- 
matically let in, this time—because 
both the Haitians and the new wave of 
Cubans are mostly Black—they went 
out of their way to prevent their entry 
into the US. 

In addition to [failing to] arm the 
popular movement, there are many 
other things the US government could 
have done had it truly believed in the 
right of the Haitian people to deter- 
mine for themselves their own destiny. 
The US government could have (which 
is not to say ‘“‘should have”) moved in, 
extirpated the murderous coup leaders 
which they themselves had trained and 
funded, and left on the next boat. Or it 
could have (which is, again, not to say 
“should have”) taken out the coup 
leaders with a CIA hit team. Or it 
could have allowed the Haitian people 
to reorganize their judiciary and put 
those responsible for the thousands of 
rapes, tortures and murders on trial. As 
Stephen Slade of Out Now has written, 
“we know what the US does when it 
truly wants to bring down a govern- 
ment and it has done none of that in 
Haiti.” 

Jimmy Carter—wearing one of his 
little-known hats as former chair of the 
Trilateral Commission—along with 
Sen. Sam Nunn and Gen. Colin 
Powell, made sure that none of that 
happened. Instead, they tried to magi- 
cally recast last week’s Hitler, Raoul 
Cédras, into today’s “noble” and 
“patriotic” hero, granting him a fat 
pension to go along with his mansions 
in Spain and Panama and access to at 
least $76 million he’d stashed abroad 
from narcotics trafficking. 

What a farce! Even former UN 
negotiator Dante Caputo, who helped 
negotiate the previous betrayal of 
Aristide and the Haitian people a year 
ago at Governor’s Island, felt com- 
pelled to denounce the Carter-negotiat- 
ed agreement. Caputo stated that it let 
the murderers in Haiti off the hook and 
made them seem like the good guys 
there. He resigned his UN post in 
protest. 

What Caputo, Clinton and Carter 


forget to point out is that the coup that 
overthrew President Aristide was itself 
“made in the USA,” with funding, 
training, and logistical support provid- 
ed by the CIA, US AID and various 
US corporations with millions of dol- 
lars invested there. Cédras is a long- 
time buddy and dinner partner of 
Carter; he has been on the CIA payroll 
for almost a decade. Michel Francois, 
the brutal head of the police force who 
“fled” to the Dominican Republic, was 
trained in Fort Benning, Georgia, as 
were dozens of Haitian military and 
police officers. No less an authority 
than Cédras himself has stated that 
75% of the Haitian army had been 
trained by the Pentagon, many at the 
notorious “School of the Americas.” 
Far from needing additional “training” 
by the US, the military in Haiti and its 
leaders are doing precisely what the 
US had already trained them to do. 
They do not need to be retrained, they 
need to be removed and put on trial for 
murder, rape and torture. 

Since 1989 the US funded the 
anti-Aristide forces to the tune of $100 
million. Is it any wonder that the US 
government worked against Aristide in 
the elections, contrary to what we are 
told today, and supported Bazin, a for- 
mer official of the World Bank? 

Meanwhile, in the rush to oppose 
or defend the presence of US troops, 
anti-intervention activists have neglect- 
ed the swarm of CIA, US AID, IMF, 
World Bank, Psy-Ops, multinational 
corporations and other agents of impe- 
rialism who have descended upon Haiti 
and who constitute as potent an inter- 
vention force as the troops. 
Intervention takes many forms, overt 
military occupation being just one of 
them. The propaganda about restoring 
democracy that accompanied the return 
of Aristide (well-heeled, and under 
wraps, to be sure), is just a price the 
ruling class has been obliged to pay in 
order to control the escalating situation 
before it gets out of hand and real 
rebellion takes off. 

So to oppose “intervention” does 
not mean simply opposing military 
troops; some well-meaning anti-inter- 
ventionists in the US are calling for 
“Troops Out” as though the presence 
of US troops in Haiti is the main prob- 


lem, and not the exploitative economic 
and political system that the troops— 
along with the CIA, US AID, Psy-Ops, 
the IMF, the World Bank, and major 
international corporations—are there to 
reimpose. Those who call for Troops 
Out Now! without also—and even 
more important, at this time—calling 
for CIA out! IMF out! US AID out! 
Sears and JC Penney out! and organiz- 
ing support and material aid for the 
popular movement, are unwittingly 
assisting the very forces that have 
made the US military mission there 
inevitable. 

Right-wing bigots in the US are 
also united in their opposition to US 
military intervention of Haiti, claiming 
that the restoration of democracy in 
Haiti is not worth a single drop of 
blood from a US soldier. (Of course, 
such isolationists vis 4 vis Haiti have 
never had qualms about sending US 
soldiers to kill and be killed on hun- 
dreds of other occasions. Apparently a 
drop of blood is, remember, perhaps 
worth a barrel or two of oil.) The 
right-wing, led by Sen. Bob Dole, is 
opposing military occupation as an 
excuse to bash Clinton and support 
Cédras’s military in Haiti, which they 
funded from the start, as a basis for 
further corporate penetration there. 
Carter, liberal apologists such as Rep. 
Maxine Waters, and members of the 
Congressional Black Caucus represent 
the flipside to the same coin. They are 
not opposed to further corporate pene- 
tration (which they call “develop- 
ment’) in Haiti, any more than they are 
in LA. They just have a different strat- 
egy for accomplishing it and offer the 
sector of the ruling class represented 
by Clinton and Carter liberal cover for 
imperialism and exploitation. 

Every popular organization in 
Haiti from underground unions to 
peasant associations has opposed US 
intervention, as have anti-imperialist 
activists in the US. They have taken 
pains to distinguish their motives from 
Dole, et. al. Many liberal and human 
rights organizations in the US and UN 
non-governmental organizations, on 
the other hand—never ones to respect 
the self-determination of popular 
movements anyway—called for US 
intervention in Haiti just as they had 





done in Somalia. Their urge to do 
something, writes Stephen Slade of 
Out Now, “is being manipulated into 
support for war. And not just in Haiti, 
but also in Bosnia, in Somalia. As we 
all know, they [the ruling elite] show 
us what they want to show us. The car- 
nage in Bosnia last year was not as bad 
as what was happening at the same 
time in Angola. One thousand people a 
day were dying in Angola, ’the highest 
fatality rate of any conflict in the 
world,’ according to the UN last year 
(L.A. Times, 9/16/93). Why is it that 
the one case of mass murder where our 
country is most implicated is the one 
that isn’t shown? Why is there no talk 
of stopping the ethnic murder in 
Angola? Of restoring democracy in 
Angola?” (Out Now, PO Box 789, 
Destin, FL 32548-0789) 

For radicals, part of our job is to 
expose not only the obvious military 
side of intervention, but its economic, 
political,and patriarchal faces, and 
fight for the right of the Haitian people 
to self-determination. For liberals and 
NGOs, on the other hand, intervention 
is a strategy for managing the Haitian 
crisis, and for “developing” Haiti—the 
better to exploit it in an orderly fash- 
ion—with the help and in the interest 
of the IMF and World Bank. 

It should be no revelation that the 
joint US/UN “Multinational Force” is 
to remain in Haiti until the very day 
Aristide’s term is up! Then, suddenly, 
if all is in order, it will leave. Aristide, 
elected by 67% of the voters is ordered 
by Clinton, elected by 20%, to “expand 
his base” and “be more inclusive,” 
which means protect the superprofits 
of the rich and dismember the popular 
mandate. That remains the purpose of 
US troops and other agencies in Haiti: 
to ensure return to the slave labor and 
orderly looting of Haiti’s resources by 
the Haitian oligarchy and multinational 
corporations. 

Of course, the Haitian people may 
have a different future in mind. Haiti 
Progrés informs us that grassroots 
organizations in north and central Haiti 
commemorated the Nov. 18 national 
holiday—traditionally viewed as 
armed forces day—with anti-military 
rallies. The Local Popular Assemblies 
(APL) of Lascahobas and Mirebalais in 


the eastern central region demonstrated 
to demand the arrest and trial of crimi- 
nals from the 1991-1994 military 
regime, while various organizations, 
including the Northeast Popular 
Assembly (APDNES), sponsored 
protests in Cap-Haitien, Fort-Liberté, 
Caracol, Grande Saline and Trou du 
Nord. The popular assembly in the 
northern town of Limbé painted bar- 
racks with slogans such as “Down with 
the Macoute, Army” and “Democracy, 
yes! Justice, yes! Reconciliation [with 
the military], no!” A National Popular 
Assembly statement noted that the hol- 
iday commemorates the defeat of 
Napoleon’s forces at Vertieres in 1803, 
“the victory of an indigenous army of 
the slave masses over the French 
colonists.” 

Conclusion 
There is a widespread and still growing 
popular movement in Haiti that will, 
more and more, come into conflict 
with the US occupying force, and even 
with President Aristide the more he 
accepts the authority of the US, the 
IMF and multinational corporations to 
run Haitian life. Sadly, whichever way 
Aristide twists, the IMF is there to 
“redirect” him. Fortunately, the solu- 
tion is also at hand, and it resides in the 
popular movement. Which way 
Aristide will bend depends, to some 
extent, on the strength of the breeze. 
We are in an historic moment where 
what we do, as activists here in the US, 
can help make the difference for the 
Haitian people—and, ultimately, for 
ourselves. 
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DEFENDING THE INDEFENSIBLE: 


Thoughts on The Politics of Squatting in New York City 


by Richard Van Savage 





un Tzu, author of The Art of 
S War, once said that one must 

never underestimate the ene- 
mies’ strength, nor overestimate one’s 
own. He never said what to do when 
you realize just how bad things really 
are. Inside sources in the current NYC 
administration leaked to squatters 
information that five squats on 13th St. 
are targeted for eviction, and through 
Freedom of Information Act requests 
we were able to confirm that this was 


Richard Van Savage has been an anar- 
chist activist and advocate for the home- 
less since 1987 when he himself was 
homeless. He currently lives as a squatter 
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true. The situation quickly got very 
complicated. The occupants of the 
Squats are average people, predomi- 
nantly low-income Latino, New 
Afrikan/Black, Euro-Americans, fami- 
lies, Vietnam vets, recovering addicts, 
HIV+, formerly homeless people, etc. 
It would seem an easy issue for the 
community to rally around, but just 
beneath the surface things have gotten 
very ugly. 

Essentially the squatting commu- 
nity is faced with a number of internal 
questions. One is the issue of provoca- 
teurs and how to deal with wing nuts. 
It boils down to the issue of security; 





in this case those considered security 
risks also happen to live in one of the 
buildings targeted with eviction. Some 
of these people have a long history of 
generating continuous unsubstantiated 
rumors as well as physically intimidat- 
ing other people on the block who 
don’t buy into their delusions. Yet the 
question of autonomy and what right 
each building has to determine the best 
strategy and how to resolve internal 
conflicts has to be confronted. On top 
of that we have to deal with apathy 


All the graphics in this article were taken 
from Eric Drooker’s book FLOOD!. 
Please see his bio on page 1. 








“There are six thousand abandoned buildings... 
one hundred thousand apartment units...approximately one 
hundred thousand homeless people in NYC...go figure.”’ 





among squatters, along with the out- 
side community wishing the problem 
would just go away. At first glance, 
it’s tempting to just say fuck it and let 
the 13th St. squatters pay the price for 
not having previously dealt with the 
assholes in their midst. But then not 
only would a hundred people lose their 
homes due to a handful of idiots, but 
we would lose five out of twenty 
squats which would be a terrible blow 
to the scene here. In addition, some of 
the legal issues at stake could effect 
squatting city-wide. 

The D. Collazo Project (as the dis- 
placement project is called in city doc- 
uments) is a rat’s nest of political 
patronage, conflict of interest, poverty 
pimps, “benevolent capitalists,” and 
the city getting to act out paramilitary 
fantasies to their neo-liberal, social 
darwinist vision of society. The group 
that would be doing the actual renova- 
tion work of transforming the squats 
into “low income” housing is an orga- 
nization called LESCHD (Lower East 
Side Coalition for Housing 
Development). New York Newsday 
has reported that the state had frozen 
funds slated for LESCHD (then headed 
by Antonio Pagan) due to late or ques- 
tionable audits since 1987, including 
$50,000 in unaccounted funds. 
Antonio Pagan went on to run for and 
was elected to city council on a cam- 
paign of running the homeless out of 
Tompkins Square Park, running the 
anarchists and squatters out of the 
neighborhood, and an overall cam- 
paign of gentrification. Not surprising- 
ly, he was well supported by the real 
estate industry. Being an openly gay 
(at least in front of English speaking 
lesbian and gay organizations) Puerto 
Rican fooled some progressives as 
well. As city councilperson, Pagan 
receives $55,000/year in salary, and he 
has been living in a rent stabilized 
apartment for $72/month, although 


rumor has it he now resides in the 
Upper West Side (in another district). 
He sits on the housing committee and 
is chair of a subcommittee on vacant 
buildings. As city council-person he 
used his influence to get the eviction 
project changed from a process which 
requires community input and must go 
through the community board, to a 
process which circumvents public 
input and is usually reserved for vacant 
buildings in imminent danger of col- 
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lapse. Yet, these five squats have been 
occupied and (self)developed for over 
ten years. 

HPD (Housing and Preservation 
Development, a city-run agency that 
manages city-owned properties) is the 
second player in this sordid move to 
enforce homelessness on people. 
HPD, which is NYC’s largest and most 
notorious slumlord, is turning over title 
to the buildings to LESCHD as well as 
putting up $2.5 million in loans. In the 
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“The authorities began to view any 
concentration of disaffected people as a potential 
community base for revolution.” 





late seventies, NYC teetered on the 
brink of bankruptcy. Landlords rou- 
tinely burned down buildings for the 
insurance money or simply walked 
away from them. Facing a major cri- 
sis, the city moved to take over thou- 
sands of buildings, owing millions in 
back taxes, figuring it was better for 
the city to become a landlord than to 
be left with no taxes, burnt out build- 
ings, and thousands more homeless. 
On an accounting basis, this boosted 
the city’s asset portfolio to help bal- 
ance the bonds that were then going 
into default. By substituting a city 
landlord (HPD) for private landlords, 
the city was in a better position to initi- 
ate two experiments in social control. 
One was “warehousing” vacant 
apartment units. This keeps total avail- 
able units at an artificially low level. 
In a “free market” economy based on 
monopoly capital (and property) this 
artificially restricts the supply, with the 
net effect of pushing rents for available 
apartments even higher. The idea 
behind warehousing is that the city 
aids the real estate/landlord industry by 
creating an artificial shortage in hous- 
ing and simultaneously building an 
asset base that becomes part of a spec- 
ulative portfolio that the city can sell at 
large profits during periods of econom- 


ic growth and gentrification. Often 
this housing stock is used as a reward 
to political cronies as is the current 
case with HPD providing loans and 
titles to help LESCHD pull off this 
deal. In line with warehousing, the 
city also demolishes buildings. On the 
Lower East Side during the eighties 
over three hundred buildings were 
demolished. Empty lots are then ware- 
housed. As lots begin to run into one 
another, this opens up possibilities for 
mega-projects that can take up whole 
city blocks. 

The second social engineering 
experiment conducted by the city— 
which is greatly facilitated by the city 
being the largest landlord in control of 
public housing placement as well as 
development—is spatial deconcentra- 
tion. As a result of militant organizing 
by such groups as the Black Panthers 
and the Young Lords, as well as fre- 
quent spontaneous rebellions, the gov- 
ernment initiated not only COINTEL- 
PRO (counter intelligence program) 
activities, but also a rethinking by 
urban planners. The authorities began 
to view any concentration of disaffect- 
ed people as a potential community 
base for revolution. Spatial deconcen- 
tration is simply to spread out the dis- 
enfranchised, marginalized lumpen 
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proletariat to the periphery of the city. 
People who are an hour by train away 
from downtown (and the rich), and to 
each other, are going to find it much 
more difficult to organize, let alone riot 
against the real criminals. The end 
result of spatial deconcentration was to 
push the poor, mostly people of color, 
out of sight to the edges of the city, so 
that space could be made for higher 
income whites to move back into the 
city center. Current estimates are that 
there are six thousand abandoned 
buildings in NYC, comprising one 
hundred thousand apartment units. 
There are approximately one hundred 
thousand homeless people in NYC...go 
figure. 

One can look at ghettoization and 
enforced poverty in terms of the distri- 
bution of wealth and the control over 
cash flow within any given communi- 
ty. Most ghetto areas are owned by a 
handful of people (i.e. 3% own over 
90% of the South Bronx) and those 
people often live outside the communi- 
ty. Not surprisingly, they also finance 
over 80% of the political campaign 
budgets. The banks, when they’re not 
redlining, reinforce this consolidation 
of wealth, which simultaneously 
accentuates the negative cash flow and 
the deficit in trade, payment and equity 











“Without extortion, such as rent, 
people take a significant step outside the 


capitalist necessity to sell oneself for wages.” 





between the ghetto community and 
communities of the dominant power 
elite. When this elite live outside the 
community, then the negative cash 
flow goes not to the dominant class but 
into another physical and geographic 
community of reinvestment. The same 
“dependency” economics forced upon 
the third world by imperialism can be 
viewed on the micro-economic level 
here in the inner city. Centralized 
social projects such as public housing 
don’t do much in terms of the depen- 
dency relationship of the residents and 
the distribution of wealth and power as 
the residents of publicly owned build- 
ings often have little to no control over 
the management of their homes, let 
alone control over cash flow, equity 
and reinvestment. Whether the land- 
lord is private or public, the “rent” 
doesn’t stay or get reinvested in the 
community. Under capitalism, no mat- 
ter how much social monies are 
pumped into a community, the same 
negative cash flow exists and the com- 
munity as a whole gets poorer and 
more dependent as a function of time. 
Neither projected solution (centralized 
social projects, or private drug 
trade/landlord/police monopolies) as 
traditionally offered by the US ruling 
elite challenges the dependency rela- 


tionship fostered since the forced con- 
ception of the US as a national entity. 
Any effective solution, such as the rad- 
ical land re-distribution that squatting 
represents, must challenge this depen- 
dency relationship and replace it with 
one of autonomy. 

The reason I mention warehousing 
and spatial deconcentration is because 
squatting directly challenges both. 
Squatters first target “public” build- 
ings. This direct act of expropriation 
may not be as glamorous as a brinks 
job, but it effectively redistributes mil- 
lions of dollars in assets from the con- 
trol of the wealthiest elite to those con- 
sidered marginalized and powerless. 
Squatting refutes spatial deconcentra- 
tion by creating self-determined base 
communities rooted in the principle of 
mutual aid. Squatting also challenges 
counter-insurgency attempts to control 
the population because many squatters 
survive in the underground economy 
and no one knows who or how many 
people squat. Without extortion, such 
as rent, people take a significant step 
outside the capitalist necessity to sell 
oneself for wages. 

LISC and Enterprise are the other 
depraved players involved in this sor- 
did attempt to enforce homelessness on 
people. LISC (Local Initiatives 


Support Corporation) is a non-profit 
organization set up by the Ford 
Foundation in 1979. They act as.a 
conduit between large corporations, 
banks, foundations, and the govern- 
ment to funnel money to local commu- 
nity development corporations that 
build “low income” housing. On the 
surface, this might appear to be some 
sort of capitalism with a human face, 
but a closer look at the numbers 
reveals the true face of neo-liberal eco- 
nomics. 

Concurrent with the drought in 
public housing there is a rapid growth 
in prison construction. During the “80s 
the prison population more than dou- 
bled, giving the US the largest prisoner 
per capita rate in the world, ahead of 
South Africa and the (former) Soviet 
Union. Blacks are incarcerated at a 
rate seven times that of whites and four 
times the rate of black imprisonment 
under apartheid South Africa. Prison 
costs are over $50,000 per person 
annually. I mention this because 
prison is a form of housing supported 
by both Democrats (Gov. Cuomo built 
more prisons than any other governor) 
and Republicans, as well as being a 
means of social engineering. Not sur- 
prisingly squatting most often takes 
place in the same neighborhoods with 
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the highest prison per capita rates and 
the highest concentrations of wealth 
and property. The former warden of 
Marion penitentiary, a full lockdown 
prison of control units, has been quoted 
as saying that control units are meant 
to control revolutionary attitudes in the 
prison as well as the general popula- 
tion. One cannot talk about the hous- 
ing crisis without simultaneously deal- 
ing with prison as the fascistic substi- 
tute (they always find money for cops 
and prisons!) for legitimate housing 
and self-determined communities. 

To solve the problem of homeless- 
ness in America we need to think in 
terms of revolution. We need to 
deconstruct the domi- 
nant paradigm, the 
sovereignty and legit- 
imacy attached to the 
Constitution, and the 
nationalistic project it 
serves as an apology 
for. While squatting 
may have little to do 
directly with welfare 
and the current prison 
population we must 
begin to view the 
right to housing as the 
same movement 
toward self-determi- 
nation, requiring the 
same Strategy of 
insurgency and resis- 
tance to totalitarian- 
ism. This focus is a 
point of unity with 
other movement(s) of 
self-determination. This digression is 
important to understanding the current 
squatter crisis, as it was Young lords 
and Black Panthers that first started 
squatting in the late sixties and early 
seventies. Police will often evict a 
political squat while not touching a 
known crack house or shooting gallery. 

The “low income” housing that is 
being built by LESCHD is for people 
earning $13,800/year or more, with 
studios starting at $345 a month. For 
people not on welfare or Section 8, 
who make less than this amount, such 
housing is out of reach. In addition, 
the units revert to market rates after 15 
years, creating displacement, and fuel- 
ing current speculation and gentrifica- 





tion. 

The problems are severe. 
Squatters for the most part are not 
political and often don’t see squatting 
as a political act so much as a solution 
to a personal housing crisis. Squatters 
come from all sorts of backgrounds 
and it’s important to keep in mind that 
squatting meets different needs for dif- 
ferent people. The net result is that 
different squats take on different char- 
acteristics, and develop differently 
from one another. Substantial internal 
contradictions exist within individual 
squats as well. While squatting is the 
antithesis of any utopia I would ever 
envision, it at least serves as a concrete 








model of self- determination. My criti- 
cisms of the squatter movement are not 
the usual slander of political oppor- 
tunists and dogmatists, but rather as an 
insider who has lived with the paradox 
of not having the time or material 
resources to provide the special sup- 
port and services to the very popula- 
tion squatting is supposed to politically 
solve problems for. Housing is just 
one small part of what squatting is 
about, however. It involves the con- 
struction of a community, not just the 
political “free space” of European 
squatters, but also a bit of a third world 
squatting perspective by constructing 
that which the government has failed, 
or refused to do. Politically one might 


think of squatting as building a social 
base. Given the enforced material 
deprevation that exists in the US, this 
dual-power from below must be a 
broad popular movement and cannot 
remain within narrow ideological para- 
meters. While the predominant politi- 
cal ideologies within squatting are 
anarchism vs. liberalism, one can also 
find many communists, socialists and 
even a few conservatives, though most 
squatters seem to resist being labeled. 
It is within this context that political 
operatives sometimes view the squat- 
ting community as ripe to have their 
political consciousness raised and 


given a political line by missionaries 


masquerading as the 
vanguard. In addition, 
given the high number 
of people suffering 
from the effects of 
abuse and neglect from 
living on the streets, 
squatters can often be 
susceptible to conspira- 
cies, paranoia and 
provocateurs. 

Several months ago a 
lawsuit was filed 
against the city and a 
court injunction so far 
has delayed eviction of 
the 13th St. squats. We 
have a couple of the 
best housing lawyers in 
NYC working on the 
case as well as the 
Center for 
Constitutional Rights, 
who are working on a separate suit. 
All the lawyers involved agree our 
only hope is a political one not one 
which will be won in the courts, 
although at present we have been lucky 
enough to get a liberal judge. 
Unfortunately it’s simply a matter of 
time before some Reagan appointee 
hears the appeal and ends this line of 
resistance. 

At the present time, the lawsuit is 
actually looking favorable. There are 
several points to it, the primary one 
being the right to adverse possession. 
After ten years of uncontested occu- 
pancy one can sue for rightful title. 
The classic case is the neighbor who 
plants a garden on part of your proper- 
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ty. You don’t say anything. Ten years 
go by and that property is now your 
neighbors’! This is essentially what 
the squatters are claiming; ten years of 
negligence on behalf of the city means 
they forfeit any right to the property. 
Is going legal selling out? Is getting 
everyone evicted selling out? These 
seem to be the two choices. Going 
legal however contains the possibility 
of forming a land trust which perma- 
nently prevents any spec- 
ulation. Other squats are 
not up to code and would 
have to follow a different 
strategy, but that is not 
true for these particular 
squats. 

With the time we 
bought through the tem- 
porary restraining order, 
we’ve cultivated media 
ties. Again a bit of luck. 
The first couple of stories 
were friendly reporters 
doing us a favor. Then for 
some reason the NY 
Times ran 13th Street on the front page 
and every television station and news- 
paper around are suddenly interested. I 
wish we could claim more credit, but 
the truth is that the media is like a 
horde of flies on shit, 
with about as much 
taste—they are here one 
minute and gone the next. 
The overall coverage has 
been pretty good, if 
superficial. We can’t 
bank on the media any 
more than the legal sys- 
tem, however. 

One big drawback of 
the lawsuit is that it 
opened a legal door for 
the city to insist on an 
inspection. If the judge 
had refused he’d be 
labeled biased and thrown off the case, 
so he said yes. Then if the squatters 
refused they’d be evicted immediately. 
The yahoo house, (which dropped out 
of the lawsuit, resulting in their lawyer, 
issuing a public statement that he 
wanted nothing more to do with the 
yahoos and their case) seized this as 
proof that this was set up to create an 
eviction. The squatters who remain in 


the lawsuit, to the amazement of the 
city, agreed to an inspection. The city 
was so unprepared that they had to 
cancel a couple of times and got ner- 
vous about possible kidnapping, etc. 
We pulled a classic Saul Alinsky move 
by doing the unexpected. Instead of 
violence the 13th street residents, 
except the yahoo faction, were disci- 
plined and polite. The judge finally 
said that people can’t keep taking time 





off from work, so the city was limited 
to inspection of public areas. The dan- 
ger then was that a serious code viola- 
tion could trigger a vacate order. Even 
though the judge refused to allow the 





inspection to vacate, it opened up a can 
of worms. Any outstanding vacate 
order would kill us with the media; 
they’d say that after ten years the 
buildings were still unsafe, and some- 
body would get sued if the city didn’t 
act. But with a little patchwork we 
pulled it off! In fact, the television 
cameras picked up on a fire marshal 
saying the buildings had minor viola- 


tions but were safe overall and that 
we’d worked really hard on them. 

The inspection included the fire 
department, HPD engineers, their 
lawyers, LESCHD engineers, our 
architect, police officials, our lawyer, 
and our video team. There were 250 
cops stationed two blocks away, full 
assault teams, second story entry vehi- 
cles, helicopters, and cops on every 
surrounding rooftop. The overkill was 
enough to make the point. 
At a confrontational level as 
advocated by the yahoo fac- 
tion there is no way we could 
have won. We were thus in 
the horrible situation of hav- 
ing to make sure that the 
police weren’t going to evict. 
We mobilized people and 
began staking out police 
movements at about six a.m. 
when they entered the neigh- 
borhood. People were hid- 
ing in their rooms so that if 
necessary we could still 
mobilize people inside and 
put up barricades. The video also 
helped the police from planting any 


contraband. Luckily, none of this was 


necessary. 

The case is now back in the 
courts. If we lose we’re sim- 
ply back to square one, 
although with lots of good 
publicity. One unintended 
effect of how we handled the 
inspection is that many in the 
community now think we are 
“reasonable people” and that 
the city is being unreason- 
able, spending too much 
money to do the inspection 
itself. The inspection ironi- 
cally with all its overkill was 
our best community outreach 
to date. 

As it stands now, if we 
win we will be stronger than ever 
before. If we lose, then people can’t 
say we didn’t try every reasonable, 
legal way to resolve this. If that hap- 
pens, things will probably escalate as 
outside groups continue to express an 
interest in this issue. If the city does 
the wrong thing, it’s important that we 
allow them to shoot themselves in the 
foot—then we stomp on it! 
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DISCRETION ADVISED: 


The Mexican Elections & the ‘Quiet America’ 


by Jamie McClelland 


Outside the Federal Electoral Institute, Election Day, 1994. 


n 1988, under the headline 

“Mexican vote: Turning Point in a 

Changing Nation,” the New York 
Times triumphantly declared: “Even 
before any official returns were 
announced from the presidential elec- 
tions here, it had become clear that for 
the first time in 59 years, Mexico had 
ceased to be a country dominated by a 
single all-embracing political party.” 
The following day, under the headline, 
“Mexico Shatters a Monolith,” their 
editorial page claimed: “Yet whatever 
the [final] outcome, the end of an era 
of stifling unanimity is a blessing for 
Mexico, and for the United States.” 
By July 11, when it was fairly clear 
that Carlos Salinas de Gortari, the 
Institutional Revolutionary Party (PRI) 
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candidate, had stolen the election 
through fraud from Cuauhtemoc 
Cardenas of the Democratic Revo- 
lutionary Party (PRD), the Times still 
resisted pulling its head out of its ass. 
R.W. Apple Jr., the master of “News 
analysis” (a heading usually reserved 
for editorials even too stupid to appear 
on the op-ed page), wrote a particularly 
amusing piece entitled “The Quiet 
America.” Attempting to explain the 
lack of comment from Washington in 
the face of obvious electoral fraud, he 
said, “Mexican sensitivity to even the 
faintest hint of Yankee Imperialism, 
born of more than a century of tensions 
between radically different neighbors, 
lies behind Washington’s almost com- 
plete silence on the subject of 
Wednesday’s presidential election in 
Mexico.” 


Things haven’t changed much 
over the last six years. Granted, since 
the last Mexican presidential election, 
the Times has become a little more 
sophisticated. However, the general 
assumption that their readers possess 
absolutely no critical faculties remains. 
This election, in the midst of the 
Chiapas uprising, political murders, 
intimidation and army sweeps, the 
Times decided to focus on electoral 
reform (perhaps getting the scoop from 
the last election six years too late): 
“Democrats have reason to be extreme- 
ly uncomfortable with this year’s polit- 
ical violence. Armed guerrillas and 
political assassins represent the oppo- 
site of free popular choice. The best 
answers to such self-appointed politi- 
cal saviors are genuine pluralism and 
clean elections. By holding a free and 








fair presidential election on Aug. 21, 
Mexicans can redeem a troubled year.” 
This convenient framework for dis- 
cussing the elections allowed the 
Times to make the superficial declara- 
tion, come election day, that the vote 
was clean, while downplaying the vio- 
lence and intimidation as if it had no 
bearing on the outcome. 


Campaigning with the PRI 

In reality, however, the number of 
human rights abuses, murders, and the 
level of harassment leading up to the 
elections should have cast serious 
doubts as to whether the conditions for 
fair elections existed, regardless of 
whether all the votes were counted 
properly. The Revolutionary Demo- 
cratic Party (PRD), for example, 
claims that 246 of their members have 
been murdered since the last presiden- 
tial election in 1988. On July 11, a 
PRD volunteer was arrested, threat- 
ened, interrogated, and tortured for dis- 
tributing flyers and collecting dona- 
tions for the PRD. Within a five day 
period in late July, less than two 
months before the election, four PRD 
members were killed in two separate 
hit and run accidents believed to be 
politically motivated. 

In addition to attacks on the PRD, 
independent election monitors have 
also been harassed by the government. 
In one case, a prominent human rights 
leader was threatened with death. The 
headquarters of the Society of Jesus in 
Mexico received bomb threats, which 
Jesuit sources attribute to the Order’s 
critical stance towards the government. 
And according to Reporteurs sans 
Frontiers, a Paris-based press rights 
groups, three reporters have been sus- 
piciously killed. 

These abuses, however, pale in 
comparison to the tactics used by the 
military immediately following the 
Chiapas uprising. There is mounting 


< .the Times still resisted 


pulling its head out of its ass.” 


evidence that the army conducted sum- 
mary executions of people suspected to 


_be members of the Zapatista National 


Liberation Army (EZLN). In one case 
the bodies of five young men were dis- 
covered with their wrists bound, bear- 
ing clear signs of being shot execution 
style. In another case, more than a 
dozen bodies were discovered lying 
outside of a bus commandeered by the 
EZLN, some of whom had their faces 
blown off at close range, similarly sug- 
gesting that they were executed. The 
National Human Rights Commission 
(CNDH) received 400 reports of disap- 
pearances less than four weeks into the 
uprising, many of which were the 
result of massive army sweeps through 
villages and arbitrary arrests. Further- 
more, the army has been accused of 
firing indiscriminately at civilians, 
threatening villagers with execution, 
ransacking storage houses and killing 
livestock. 

Ironically, the Times quotes an 
“expert” on Latin America who 
explains that Mexicans “are reluctant 
to change; they are afraid of change,” 
yet he never explains why they are 
afraid, as if fear is some Mexican pre- 
disposition rather than a result of gov- 
ernment supported terror. Buying 
votes and intimidation were not the 
only factor adversely affecting the fair- 
ness of the elections. The PRI also 
gained significant advantages over its 
opposition by virtue of the power it has 
exercised as the sole ruling party over 
the past 65 years. This power extends 
from the party’s hold on the labor 
unions on down to the public grave 
yards, and even includes the Federal 
Electoral Institute (IFE), which is still 
dominated by the PRI bureaucracy 
despite the various reforms enacted in 
order to make the body more indepen- 
dent. This kind of power, in a country 
where the PRI and the Mexican gov- 
ernment are nearly synonymous enti- 


ties, gives new meaning to the term 
‘incumbent’s advantage.’ 

The PRI’s program of economic 
“modernization,” which has favored 
large corporate and agricultural inter- 
ests through government subsidies and 
the sale of hundreds of state owned 
companies, has successfully won over 
the Mexican oligarchy. This support, 
in turn, has translated into hefty cam- 
paign donations. In the flurry of press 
coverage on the elections, the Times 
found room for only one article on 
Mexican big business in which they 
acknowledged that corporate contribu- 
tions to the PRI threatens “to flatten 
the opposition.” Official numbers 
indicate that the PRI spent $42 million 
dollars compared to the PRD’s $2 mil- 
lion (and the money the PRI spent 
unofficially may have been five to ten 
times higher). 

Due to the economic fall-out of 
their “modernization” drive, the PRI 
has also enacted policies intended to 
alleviate extreme poverty. However, 
not only have these programs failed 
their stated goal, but their funds, like 
those supporting Mexican big business, 
have been manipulated in order to fur- 
ther PRI support. Grants from 
Pronasol, Mexico’s National Solidarity 
Program, for example, have often been 
used to pressure popular organizations 
aligned with the opposition to join the 
PRI. Using the media despite electoral 
reforms allowing for equal access, the 
PRI dominated the media, receiving 
more newspaper coverage than its two 
main opposition parties combined. 
Studies conducted by the Mexican 
Academy of Human Rights and the 
Civic Alliance have shown that the 
PRI dominated television news as 
well: “the skewed coverage we 
observed undermines not only the right 
of the Mexican people to information, 
but to political rights as well, for it 
calls into question the very conditions 
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of equality in which the candidates 
should compete and which are indis- 
pensable to the fairness of an election.” 
The studies found that the PRI candi- 
date, Ernesto Zedillo, received three 
times more coverage than Diego 
Fernandez de Cevallos of the National 
Action Party (PAN) and six times 
more coverage than Cuahtémoc 
Cardenas of the PRD. 

Not surprisingly, the New York 
Times also found a disturbing amount 
of space to devote to irrelevant infor- 
mation about the PRI, to the exclusion 
of intelligent stories about any of the 
opposition parties. In one piece, Tim 
Golden describes the “hulking machine 
known as the PRI” in its heroic efforts 
to patch itself together and roll forward 
once again. Another topic favored by 
the Times was the “limited but signif- 
icant reforms” of the Salinas adminis- 
tration. Tim Golden, for example, went 
so far as to compare Salinas to 
Gorbachev (although extending the 
metaphor by comparing the PRI to the 
Communist Party was carefully avoid- 
ed). 

By the time the election rolled 
around, the Times’ Mexican PR divi- 
sion was in full gear. On August 22 
the headline ran: “Mexicans Cast 
Votes in Large Numbers, Few Irreg- 
ularities Seen in Election Focused on 
Democratic Reforms.” Slightly alter- 
ing the “When you don’t have any- 
thing nice to say don’t say anything at 
all” modicum, the Times chose instead 
to carefully balance all yucky things 
with something positive and optimistic, 
however misleading or untrue. For 
example, the acknowledgment that vio- 
lence broke out Sunday afternoon in 
half a dozen cities due to a shortage of 
ballots was quickly followed by a 
quote from President Salinas assuring 
readers that, “the early balloting had 
taken place in ‘complete tranquillity.’” 
Similarly, the following day a photo 
was published showing Mexicans (who 
apparently hadn’t read the Times con- 
clusion about the elections) burning 
their voter registration cards in protest 
of the fraud. The caption, ignoring 
Cardenas’ call for a rally the following 
Saturday, read: “Although the lack of 
ballots prevented thousands from vot- 
ing, disturbances were rare and there 


was no call for resistance or 
widespread protest from any 
political faction.” 

In the end, the Times’ plan 
paid off. Focusing on election 
fraud allowed for a discussion of 
how the election process wasn’t 
perfect, giving some semblance 
of objective reporting, while 
allowing for the two dimensional 
conclusion that since the “irregu- 
larities” weren’t systematic then 
hey, the vote most have been 
fair. 

Or at least that was the con- 
clusion immediately following 
the election, when the issue was 
given front page prominence. 
Over a month after the election, 
buried on page A12, the Times 
admitted in its headline: 
“Mexican Election Loses Some 
Luster as Fraud is Uncovered.” 
Despite the headline, reporter 
Depalma still clung to the illu- 





sion of fair elections by claiming Father Nacho and the self proclaimed defender of the 
that “Mexico’s first free and people Superbarrio take a moment to ponder a protest 
clean elections” were being “tar- being held against the government’s tratment of Chiapas. 


nished by irregularities,” as if the elec- 
tions would still be clean if people 
would just stop complaining and mak- 
ing a fuss. However, according to 
other sources, there is plenty to com- 
plain about. While the Times was 
extolling the miracle of cleanliness 
blessing the elections immediately fol- 
lowing the vote, New York Newsday 
ran an op-ed documenting the irregu- 
larities as reported by Alianza Civica 
(a coalition of private organizations 
that banded together to monitor the 
election). They found that one third of 
all polling places opened late; in ten 
percent of the precincts voters were 
pressured to vote for a particular candi- 
date; in 15.6 percent they were unable 
to mark their ballot in secret; and in 71 
percent people found that their names 
had been removed from voting lists. 
Furthermore, according to John Ross, 
the Alianza Civica has been chastised, 
censured and threatened with bodily 
violence as a result of disseminating 
their report. 

Similarly, the issue of Mexican 
resistance to the election results has 
only received belated, back page 
prominence by the Times, implying 


that they have generally been accepted 
by the supposedly defunct Mexican 
left. Almost two months after declar- 
ing that the elections were peacefully 
respected, however, they admitted that 
“insurgents” in Mexico were threaten- 
ing to take up arms if the PRI candi- 
date for governor attempted to take 
office in Chiapas. Despite this act of 
resistance, as well as others down- 
played or ignored by the mainstream 
press (such as the demonstration called 
by Cardenas following the election 
attended by 100,000 people), the Times 
insisted that the Mexican “left is in 
organizational and ideological sham- 
bles.” Giving the impression that the 
left has acknowledged its defeat, the 
Times paraphrased Cardenas as saying: 
“he was through as a candidate but 
would continue struggling peacefully 
for democracy.” According to Extra, 
who obtained a recording of the speech 
in question, Cardenas actually said: 
“As long as current electoral practices 
are maintained, the electoral route is 
canceled as a form of political expres- 
sion...to go to elections in the condi- 
tions we have gone, we have seen the 
results. With voters or without voters, 


with lines at the polls or without, the 
State apparatus wins. We will not 
return to vote if there are not genuine 
elections.” In a publication where 
refusing to work with the elected gov- 
ernment for political reasons is trans- 
lated as: “New President is Snubbed by 
Opposition in Mexico,” it’s no surprise 
that Cardenas’ words have been twist- 
ed to hide his true meaning. Similarly, 
although in an electoral sense the left is 
over in Mexico, the level of non-elec- 
toral organizing has been distorted and 
ignored by the Times, providing no 
accurate idea of the true strength of the 
Mexican left. 


Discretion Advised 

While the Times did a fairly good job 
of misreporting the actual election, 
they did an even better job playing 
dumb about the position of the US 
government. This year, there were 
several reasons why the role of “the 
United States in Mexican politics has 
at the very least been extremely dis- 
creet.” In part because “of the many 
signs that Mexico may indeed be find- 
ing its way [to a more democratic sys- 
tem]” and “in part, critics say, it is the 
mark of a foreign-policy team that 
can’t seem to see past Haiti.” In other 
words, a combination of lack of neces- 
sity and low priority. An additional 
reason was provided through Peter 
Hakim, president of one of those help- 
ful Washington “think-tanks:” “US 
politicians have come to realize that 
they can’t really influence [Mexico], 
that the changes have to come from 
within Mexico.” So, we are led to 
believe, despite the huge flow of eco- 
nomic and military aid going from 
Washington to Mexico, the United 
States somehow has found itself inca- 
pable of affecting Mexico. 

As is often the case with the 
Times, the article became more inter- 
esting towards the end. Citing anony- 
mous “critics,” Golden suggests that 
the Clinton Administration just might 
be favoring stability over democracy in 
Mexico. Then, as if to buttress this 
assertion, he states, “American offi- 
cials protest that Mr. Jones [US ambas- 
sador to Mexico] vigorously pressed 
President Carlos Salinas de Gortari and 
his aides to put aside the idea of a mili- 


tary solution to the peasant rebellion...” 
While granted, the US government did 
not want a well publicized military 
attack on the Zapatistas, Golden seems 
to have missed the real scoop. As part 
of an operation called “Fuertes 
Caminos Sud ‘94” (Strong Roads 
South), thousands of American troops 
were sent to Guatemala shortly after 
the Chiapas uprising. In addition, 
according to the Counsel on 
Hemispheric Affairs, US intelligence 
agents were sent undercover to 
Chiapas posing as human rights 
observers. On April 27, the story that 
millions of dollars in riot gear had 
been sent from US military bases to 
Mexico since the uprising was pub- 
lished in the San Antonio Express- 
News. Clearly Mr. Jones, representing 
US interests, was more concerned with 
publicity than he was with avoiding a 
military solution. 

Golden, still not giving up on the 
“critics,” managed to offer one more 
watered down example of their criti- 
cism before closing the article: “Citing 
another important, albeit benign, inter- 
vention, they note that within 24 hours 
after the assassination of the governing 
party’s presidential candidate on 
March 23, the Clinton Administration 
also opened a $6 billion line of credit 
to Mexico to block a run on the peso.” 
Giving credit where credit is due, it is 
interesting that this bit of information 
actually made it outside of the 
Business Section where it was original- 
ly reported. In the original story, 
Anthony DePalma wrote that the line 
of credit was first extended during the 
NAFTA debate, in order to ensure sta- 
bility in Mexico if Congress defeated 
the bill, and then re-extended after 
Colosio’s assassination. In the words 
of DePalma, the agreement “annoyed” 
some Mexicans because it “seemed” to 
indicate unfair US support for the rul- 
ing PRI. A month later Thomas 
Friedman, also reporting from the D 
section, explained that the US, Canada, 
and Mexico agreed to “an unusual 
multi-billion-dollar fund to stabilize 
Mexico’s currency and protect it from 
further onslaughts by global specula- 
tors.” 

Since the elections, the Times has 
continued its D section reports, with 


headlines such as “In Opening Its 
Finance, Mexico Bets Long Term,” 
“Mexico Again Calls US Investors,” 
and “Mexico’s President-to-Be Names 
Free-Market Cabinet.” Although giv- 
ing an indication of the level of US 
business in Mexico, these reports hard- 
ly touch on the historic relationship 
between the US and the PRI. While 
the PRI maintained relative political 
and economic independence from the 
US before the 1980s, things changed as 
their debt sky rocketed, causing a seri- 
ous economic crisis. Miguel De La 
Madrid, the PRI president from 1982 
to 1988, began warming up to the US 
but it wasn’t until Salinas was elected 
in 1988 that foreign capital began to 
enter Mexico on a tremendous scale 
(about $50 billion over the last seven 
years). When NAFTA passed in 1993, 
the already high rate of capital moving 
across the border received an addition- 
al boost. However, Mexico was 
increasingly coming under criticism 
for its lack of democracy, and the 
Chiapas uprising in January 1994 dis- 
turbed the idyllic low wage/easy profit 
image of Mexico. As a result, the elec- 
tions began to grow in importance. 
First, the PRI had to win so that the 
corporations who had already invested 
in Mexico could maintain their invest- 
ments and continue making their prof- 
its. Second, the election had to be per- 
ceived as fair so that corporations 
would continue investing in Mexico, 
making money for the Mexican elite, 
and giving Clinton a political victory 
by silencing the critics claiming that 
that he was putting business ahead of 
democracy. 

While there is certainly evidence 
in Mexico and other Latin American 
countries that electoral fraud is 
decreasing, there is also evidence that 
economic interests, often originating in 
the Unites States, are destroying any 
chance of truly fair elections. Pre- 
dictably, the Times obsession with the 
former has obscured the latter. As 
with most elections south of the bor- 
der, “Latin America’s gathering wave 
of democratic change” (that the Times 
insisted was reaching Mexico in 1988) 
has proven to be a more popular topic 
than the wave of US capital it more 
closely resembles. 
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Anarchy\& Reselionin Conte aes 


by Max Blechman 





hen asked recently about the 

prospects for revolt in 

France, philosopher and 
worker—councilist Cornélius Castori- 
adis recalled that no one thought in the 
Fall of 1967 that anything was going to 
happen. “France is bored,” and noth- 
ing much was generally said beyond 
that. Several months later the prime 
minister fled a country with ten million 
workers on strike and a dozen barri- 
cades on the main avenues of Paris. 

Today France is much more than 
bored: it is in a state of economic cri- 
sis. The possibility for a revolt of simi- 
lar and perhaps more serious propor- 
tions has been the subject of much 
media discussion, and for good reason. 
In response to a government decree 
that would allow employers to pay 
between thirty and eighty percent of 
the minimum wage to all those under 
twenty-five, hundreds of thousands of 
French youth took the streets last 
March and April. Battles with the 
police and violence reached a pitch 
unprecedented since the riots and wild- 
cat strikes of May, ’68. With nearly 
13% of the country’s workforce unem- 
ployed and one out of every four 
youths under the age of 25 without the 
possibility of employment, social ten- 
sion is on the rise. There were two 
months of occupations, strikes, march- 
es turned to riots, 2000 arrests, and 
growing expressions of sympathy for 
the students among workers and uni- 
versity faculty which realized itself in 
over 100 strikes in Lycées and univer- 
sities. Finally, Edouard Balladur, the 
conservative Prime Minister, conceded 
defeat and retracted the decree com- 
pletely on March 30. 

To celebrate, 50,000 youth 
marched in Paris the next day, destroy- 
ing over 500 vehicles and wounding 
over a dozen cops. Elsewhere in 
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“Black flags were consistently present 
in the spring demonstrations and 
anarchist graffiti was all over Paris.” 





France, 300,000 students demonstrated 
throughout France on March 31. 

The widespread notion that these 
contemporary rebels lack a sense of 
affiliation with the utopian conscious- 
ness of May was challenged when all 
of France saw on national television 
the 25-year-old slogan over the heads 
of thousands of rebels on a banner: 
Soyez Réaliste, Demandez A impossi- 
ble! (Be Realistic, Demand the 
Impossible!). Given the fact that the 
decree was no longer effective at the 
time of these massive demonstrations, 
the demands of the young clearly 
encompassed much more than mere 
reform. Not since that May have the 
French witnessed so much anger, 
destruction, and spontaneous coordina- 
tion of action. 

The victory has left an uneasy 
peace. Things have since calmed 
down, but conservatives and radicals 
alike agree that any controversial gov- 
ernmental measure runs the risk of pro- 
voking another rebellion, one which 
may not lose its élan as quickly as the 
last. While it is ridiculous to declare 
more revolt as imminent, the passion 
and discontent necessary for such a 
broad revolt is certainly latent. 


Radicalization and Solidarity 
Amongst the Young 
In French society the university diplo- 
ma carries a lot of weight, and repre- 
sents greater academic accomplish- 
ment than it generally does in the US. 
It is the result of years of advanced and 
qualified training and scholarship, and 
is a fairly sound guarantee of a knowl- 
edge and competence that has been tra- 
ditionally highly valued by employers 
and that has ensured a decent job. All 
this has dramatically changed as the 
French market has become increasing- 
ly reliant on an automated economy 





Opposite page: The car-littered aftermath of a 
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and the proportion of production to 
consumption has tipped severely. The 
result has been an abundance of com- 
modities without buyers and a growing 
unemployed class, which since the 
beginning of the ‘90s has begun to 
include successful students with diplo- 
mas from favored universities. 

This marginalization of students 
pushed them to develop solidarity with 
the extremely poor and lumpen ele- 
ments of society and sense a common 
rejection by a socio-economic appara- 
tus unable to accommodate their mate- 
rial needs. Indeed, the sharp distinc- 
tion between middle and lower class, 
though always necessarily a simplified 
abstraction from a complex reality, is 
as problematic as ever since the sudden 
economic shifts. The economic crisis 
has left students and their parents who 
were once relatively well-off scraping 
their francs to get by because they 
can’t find adequate work. 

At marches against the govern- 
ment minimum wage decree (the 
Contrat d’Incertion Professionnelle, or 
CIP), student demonstrators were 
spontaneously joined by enragés from 
the suburbs (the Banlieu), and alliances 
unmediated by any organization per se 
grew from a shared anger and struggle. 
The solidarity was, in a sense, facilitat- 
ed by the French capitalist system 
itself which leveled everyone to a com- 
mon denominator of economic vulner- 
ability and victimization. This solidar- 
ity nurtured a consciousness of forms 
of social exclusion other than econom- 
ic. By the beginning of April the sin- 
gle-issue rebellion was already evolv- 
ing into a broader and radical social 
critique. It is possible to isolate two 
other factors which contributed to this 
radicalization of the students and class 
transcendent solidarity among the 
young. The media tried to preserve the 
division between the legitimate stu- 
dents and the “casseurs” (literally those 


who break things) from the ghetto or 
the suburbs. Major papers and the TV 
institutionalized the bourgeois image 
of the “true demonstrator” in opposi- 
tion to the rioter who seeks destruction 
for destruction’s sake. The subtle 
vocabulary and images of much of the 
mainstream media revealed a prejudice 
against suburban and _ other 
non-Parisian youth and foreigners, 
while underplaying the more non-con- 
formist acts of resistance that took 
place in the streets. In point of fact, a 
few of the most energetic and system- 
atic casseurs were students from the 
Ecole Normale Supérieur, the presti- 
gious university whose prized products 
include Merleau—Ponty and Sartre. 
The facile dualism of violent suburban 
gangs taking advantage of polite stu- 
dent demonstrations had little reality 
outside the media’s ideological con- 
coctions. The more a mythic separa- 
tion between the two groups was 
attempted, the more the students 
responded by refusing the prejudice 
against non-student participation in 
protests and by publicizing their own 
taste for building barricades and 
assaulting cops. 

Such questions of discrimination 
were raised in connection with the 
deportation of two Algerian students 
from Lyon who were arrested at an 
anti-CIP demonstration. This instance 
of xenophobia provoked a broader cri- 
tique of all forms of prejudice, and the 
many demonstrations and occupations 
demanding the unconditional return of 
the Algerians brought diverse social 
groups into dialogue. The refusal to 
passively accept the exclusion of the 
Algerians consequently encouraged a 
more sophisticated resistance to the 
various methods of social polarization 
in French society. 

Solidarity between the students 
and the more marginalized lumpen 
youth also increased as it became obvi- 
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ous that as much as the media liked to 
differentiate between pacifist students 
and violent, suburban, unemployed 
youths, the police saw everyone at a 
demonstration as a homogeneous mob 
that needed to be forcefully subdued. 
The student was clubbed as badly as 
his neighbor from the ghetto, and this 
had the effect of radicalizing the for- 
mer and equalizing them both. Those 
students who were in fact pacifists 
were by no means encouraged to 
remain so by the police. For example a 
couple dozen pacifist students who 
were sitting on the grass at the Place 
De La Nation during the demonstration 
of March 25, were mercilessly clubbed 
by riot police as they were chanting 
“Pacifist Students.” Increasingly the 
rule of the game was acknowledged as 
us versus them with the content of “us” 
extending to all the disenfranchised 
and rebellious youth. 

As such, social critique was no 
longer the abstract occupation of a few 
but a meaningful reality which defined 
the consciousness of a vast portion of 
France’s younger generation. The 
anger from the ghetto developed a 
political vocabulary and the inner cities 
became centers of anger. There were 
no vanguards agitating a sheepish mass 
but a mass acting in solidarity, sponta- 
neously, in reaction to their needs, and 
the violent opposition with which they 
were faced. 

The horizon was therefore open 
for autonomous action, “auto-organiza- 
tion” and in general forms of struggle 
and analyses that were less orthodox, 
and more innovative. On several occa- 
sions spontaneously formed student 
groups explicitly and adamantly 
refused suggestions by recuperative 
Leftist and liberal organizations that 
they should modify their demands and 
join their ranks. There was actually lit- 
tle need to waste energy critiquing the 
French Communist Party (PCF), liberal 
and Maoist organizations, or other 
such political apparatuses. They didn’t 
have the power to exert influence over 
actions any more than they had the 
power to initiate them in the first place. 
The authoritarian or institutional Left 
had clearly lost any appeal in the eyes 
of the young protestors. What was 
obvious, and has captured the attention 


of the media, is the outspoken anar- 
chist element in the student activities 
and the pervasive influence of libertari- 
an philosophy throughout the modern 
revolutionary Left in France. 


The Anarchist Movement 
Black flags were consistently present 
in the spring demonstrations, and anar- 
chist graffiti was all over Paris. 
During my stay in Paris from March 24 
to May 11, I was most surprised by the 
militancy of various anarchist groups. 
In one instance, an affinity group, after 
having failed to intervene before an 
arrest, attacked the police car where 
their comrade had been transported. 
They blocked its passage, smashed its 
windows, and no sooner had the terri- 
fied police dashed out of the car, than 
their comrade was quickly re-absorbed 
into the demonstration. Another extra- 
ordinary incident of militancy and soli- 
darity occurred when the demonstra- 
tion/celebration of March 31 went by 
the Sente prison in the center of Paris. 
Prisoners yelled and gesticulated 
through the bars to the demonstrators 
below, informing them which of the 
cars were cop cars and the anarchists, 
in turn, promptly and utterly destroyed 
them to the glee of their captive com- 
trades. All the while the chants of “Lib- 
é-rez nos Ca-ma-rades, Lib-é-rez nos 
Ca-ma-rades!” reached a pitch. Such 
scenes were not exceptional, they were 
mere examples of the level of energy 
achieved by the demonstrations. 

The anarchist affinity groups are 
of no single persuasion, and members 
of any particular affinity group often 
belong to several other organizations. 
Most anarchists participate in some 
form or another with the Fédération 
Anarchiste (FA), the oldest and largest 
anarchist organization in France. The 
FA has affiliated groups across the 
country (including a Commission 
Femmes which recently held a confer- 
ence on anarchist-feminist theory and 
practice). It also operates the only rev- 
olutionary radio station in Paris (which 
is on the air seven days a week), and 
publishes a weekly paper, Le Monde 
Libertaire, with a circulation of 
10,000. The paper changes in quality 
depending on the collective editing it, 
which rotates every couple of years or 


so on an informal basis. The current 
collective has, according to the opinion 
of a variety of different people with 
whom I spoke, vastly improved the 
paper by making it a voice for the 
anti—authoritarian Left in general and 
by refusing any “classical anarchist” 
line. From my own perusal this cer- 
tainly seemed to be the case. Many 
unorthodox Marxists now contribute 
to the paper, such as the Autonome, 
some of whom take Toni Negri’s semi- 
nar in the Latin Quarter and seem to be 
as enthusiastic in fighting the police as 
they are in their studies. Their critique 
of work is perhaps the most theoreti- 
cally advanced and many of their texts, 
some of which were contributed to Le 
Monde Libertaire, were first discussed 
and revised with their comrades in the 
autonome movement in Italy. Because 
of the paper’s regularity and distribu- 
tion it is considered by many to be the 
best forum for debate on strategy and 
theory. 

The anarchist bookstore, Le 
Libertaire, is largely run by the editors 
of the paper and, like the paper, oper- 
ates as a forum and information center 
for a variety of different tendencies. 
The space is considerable in size, con- 
taining substantial sections on ecology, 
education, feminism, art, literature, 
economics, and general political theo- 
ry. The space is large enough that the 
FA is planning to hold a number of 
exhibits there. 

A relatively new group by the 
name of Alternative Libertaire show a 
lot of promise with respect to advanc- 
ing a coherent revolutionary program. 
Their lengthy manifesto “Pour une 
Alternative Libertaire” contains 
detailed principles on topics including 
ecology, libertarian communism, femi- 
nism and anti-capitalism. They have a 
series of organizational brochures, one 
of which is completely devoted to rev- 
olutionary anarchist strategy. They 
also put out a monthly paper which 
focuses on criticism of current French 
politics 

The other major anarchist organi- 
zation in France is Section Carrément 
Anti-Le Pen (SCALP) which is, like 
the FA, totally decentralized without 
even a Clearinghouse for coordination. 
As the acronym suggests, SCALP is 


devoted to anti—fascist struggle focus- 
ing on Le Pen’s significant following 
and the rampant violence by neo-nazi 
skinheads. 

SCALP’s anti-fascism mixes its 
militant anti-imperialism with a cer- 
tain form of peculiarly French romanti- 
cism. Many SCALP affinity groups go 
by names such as the Mohawks or the 
Apaches. Rousseau’s “Noble Sauvage“ 
continues to capture the imagination of 
the French where all books relating to 
Native Americans are prominently dis- 
played in windows. French intellectu- 
als seem to be far more interested in 
Native traditions than we are. 
Embarrassingly enough, Hollywood’s 
Geronimo met with a great deal more 
opposition in France then it ever did in 
the US, and SCALP was very active in, 
among other things, systematically 
defacing the advertisements for the 
movie. 

One of the more interesting devel- 
opments on the French anarchist scene 
is the plethora of small anarchist 
groups which have been commanding 
attention over the past five years. The 
rise of unemployment has instigated a 
critique of the whole notion of work 
(“Are we working to live or living to 
work?” asked one tract posted on a 
wall in the Latin Quarter) and has, fur- 
thermore, provided plenty of leisure 
time for doing so. Many groups have 
been advancing a Situationist influ- 
enced politics based on pleasure, and 
the climate is favorable for such a ten- 
dency, if only because, according to 
the reasoning of one group, since 
there’s no work, one might as well be 
having fun. As one flyer put it, “when 
there’s fun, there’s lucidity, and with 
lucidity comes a revolution worth 
fighting for.” 

One such anarcho-situationist 
group is the Spontanéistes, which com- 
bines street theater with beautifully 
designed posters and acts of militancy 
(at the university of Tolbiac they took 
all the chairs from all the classrooms 
into the halls and provoked a general 
occupation). Their literature indicated 
that they owe as much to Jaques Lacan 
as they do to Guy Debord. Their mem- 
bership has been increasing, though 
they as yet only number around thirty. 

The Noire-Rouge-Vert (Black- 


Red-Green [NRV]) is an even smaller 
anarchist group at the University of 
Jussieu. In French NRV sounds like 
énervez, to get annoyed or pissed off. 
When they announced as a joke that 
they were running in the university 
elections they were surprised to find 
that they none-the-less picked up ten 
percent of the vote (some 300 or so 
votes). This group believes that the 
critique of work articulated by the situ- 
ationists has more revolutionary poten- 
tial in modern France than it did in 
their own time, but that the Green ten- 
dency of the 1980s is a necessary and 
complementary addition to a situation- 
ist analysis of capitalist culture 

The autonomist groups work 
closely with the anarchists and share 
none of the dogmatic militantism of 
their counterparts in the German 
autonome movement. There are three 
main groups which all publish broad- 
sides: Mordicus, Riff-Raff, and 
Quillombo. Mordicus is a quarterly 
journal of tremendous graphic quality 
and unusual sophistication. Their chief 
difference with most anarchists, it 
seemed, is that they focus more on 
capitalism and less on the state as such 
in their polemics. Their whole feel, 
however, is profoundly anti—authoritar- 
ian. Theoretically there are few points 
of difference between autonomists and 
anarchists and this is no doubt why all 
of the above groups seem to work well 
together. A few of these anarchist and 
autonomist groups in Paris share a col- 
lective space which is used as a meet- 
ing place and a debating hall, and faces 
one of Paris’ two political squats. 
There are other occupied buildings that 
are not “political squats,” by which is 
meant, in so far as I could tell, that the 
inhabitants are not revolutionaries. 

Another group worth noting is the 
Surrealists, who have in the past year 
published two large pamphlets on 
“Surrealism and Anarchism.” 
Although the Surrealist collective 
(about 20) is still graced by the partici- 
pation of some older characters from 
André Breton’s generation, the vast 
majority of the collective consists of 
enthusiastic young men and women. 
They meet twice a week, one meeting 
being more serious and internal, the 
other more relaxed, taking place at the 


Café St. Jaques, where they talk pas- 
sionately about poetry and revolution 
over wine and coffee. 

There is, then, a broad tendency of 
libertarian thought and action in the 
French radical milieux today. Even the 
Trotskyists are seemingly anti—authori- 
tarian, and radically differ, to say the 
least. from Trotskyists in the US. I 
was shocked to find out after having 
read the new radical journal Utopie 
Critique, that it is in fact a Trotskyist 
journal. A Trotskyist journal that pub- 
lishes an article siding with Rosa 
Luxemburg against Lenin on the ques- 
tion of vanguards, and has positive 
expository essays on autogestion?! 
When I questioned a contributing edi- 
tor on the subject, he curtly replied 
“Trotskyists in France aren’t as idiotic 
as one may generally suppose.” 
Indeed! 

In an article on French politics (the 
Nation October 10, 1994) Daniel 
Singer declared that “... if the left 
wants to be relevant once again it must 
start from the bottom, from the grass- 
roots. It will have to give meaning to 
the forgotten slogans of self—manage- 
ment, of autogestion.” Well, one may 
mutter, What else is new? What is 
new is that a large portion of the 
non-aligned French Left seems to have 
realized this, and the public is in a his- 
torical situation that may be receptive 
to something radically new—maybe 
even a genuinely new Left. The 
Communist Party lost all credibility for 
its collaboration with De Gaulle in ‘68. 
Francois Mitterand’s Socialist pro- 
gram, voted into office on the faith that 
it would fight the corruption of money, 
has been overwhelmingly rejected. 
Meanwhile Balladur’s conservative 
agenda is even less popular. 

Last March, under the headline 
“Fear of Huge Protests Like 1968’s” 
The New York Times, in an unusual 
instance of lucidity, posed the problem 
well: “...many French feel disenchant- 
ed with all the parties. The crisis of 
credibility...creates the greatest danger 
of social explosion: if in 1993 the 
French rejected the left without 
embracing the right, they could now 
reject the right without wanting the 
left.” 
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STONEWALLED: 


Radical Queer Politics & Strategy 


by Laura Schere 





lhe events commemorating the 

Stonewall riots last summer 

were nothing if not spectacular. 
The glitter of the event permeated a 
New York famous for its capacity for 
sucking huge crowds into the oblivion 
of its expansive cultural landscape and 
its large capacity halls. The sheer vol- 
ume of queers could soften the cyni- 
cism of even the most bitter critic of 
the gala events, even if only for a few 
brief, late-night foggy moments. But 
despite the good cheer, it was 
painfully obvious that as far as the 
legacy of the Stonewall riots were 
concerned, as predicted in these 
pages, its passion and promise 
were sold out. 

The legacy of Stonewall was 
up for grabs. Perhaps the most 
promising claim was made by 
younger gay and lesbian liberation 
movements around the world 
which formed an endless stream of 
national contingents in the “offi- 
cial” Stonewall 25 march. But 
most evident were the trademark 
wars and marketing ploys. One 
coalition of radical queers, 
Stonewall Now!, sought the spirit 
of Stonewall in a more likely place 
than cocktails and gay games. 
Their forum and march, along with 


, Fe ee s 
a few other fringe events, tried tO pemonstrator at the Stonewall Now! action, NYC. 


of smug assimilation. You might even 
say that radical elements got dragged 
under. Perhaps we achieved some 
amount of visiblity as a fringe, but a 
large chunk of events that filled my 
Stonewall week went unreported, even 
in the alternative press. This is not to 
say that press coverage and attendance 
should be the only markers of success. 
The more radical events of the week- 
end were sweetly satisfying. I would 
go as far to say that the Stonewall 





The well-organized and well- 
attended forum put together by 
Stonewall Now! left me with lingering 
questions on this front. There a diverse 
array of speakers pounded out a right- 
eous theme, a theme that comprises the 
core of most definitions of a radical 
queer politics: the necessity of linking 
struggles. Heterosexism, we heard 
from those with intimate knowledge, 
cannot be disentangled from the messy 
racist and capitalist knot in which 

we’re all caught. We nodded our 

heads and imagined the coalition 
conjured in that room coming to 

age on the streets. We envisioned a 

radical queer movement. 

One Stonewall veteran compli- 
cated that rosy picture as he reflect- 
ed on his experience in the Gay 
Liberation Front. The GLF, found- 
ed in the aftermath of the Stone- 
wall riots, named itself in tribute to 
the NLF [National Liberation 
Front], the fighting organization of 
the US’s adversaries in North 
Vietnam. Exuberantly revolution- 
ary, like many of its time, this 
group of mostly white queer leftists 
took on more than they could han- 
dle. While seemingly sympathetic 
to Stonewall Now!er’s concerns, 
this speaker surmised without elab- 
oration that the GLF stretched their 


preserve the defiance and anti- Photo by Shelli Bohrer analysis and energy too thin, mak- 


assimilationist thrust of those now-hol- 
lowed days of festive riot. They tried 
to recreate Stonewall, now. Here I'd 
like to use the Stonewall events as an 
example for a brief reflection on radi- 
cal queer politics and strategy. 
Seeking out radical elements, I 
raged in the streets at a couple of 
smallish demos and squirmed happily 
in my seat at educational and cultural 
events, but I had the unmistakable feel- 
ing of swimming against the vast tide 
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Now! march was even cathartic. But 
the more constructive question is one 
of strategy. And how do we measure 
success? Success, I would suggest, 
might be measured by the extent to 
which radical queers influence the 
strategy and direction of the larger 
queer movement, build among the 
most oppressed elements who are left 
off of liberal gay and lesbian agendas, 
as well as by how well we deliver a 
radical analysis of sexual politics to 
the general population (or at least who- 
ever is paying attention). 


ing the typical ‘60s white leftist mis- 
take of seeing themselves solely as the 
rearguard in everyone else’s struggle. 
Was he suggesting that a narrow- 
ly-focused politics which took on only 
explicitly queer issues was a more sen- 
sible route? He was describing the his- 
torical progression of events, after all: 
After the GLF’s energy had been dif- 
fused, it was succeeded by the GAA or 
Gay Activists Alliance, a group which 
adopted the model of the Black civil 
rights movement to its cause and 
carved out an identity politics of its 








“A move from identity politics 


to a broader and 


anti-assimilationist movement 


will not occur in marches or rhetoric alone.”’ 





own. Not the Stonewall riots nor the 
GLF, but the GAA is perhaps the clos- 
est historical precedent to most con- 
temporary queer rights organizations 
and direct action groups. 

A radical queer analysis accuses 
identity politics in general of being too 
narrow, and not sufficiently integrated 
into a broader revolutionary vision. 
This critique is perhaps justified, to 
some extent. But, I’m offering, it is 
not strategically useful in itself. The 
broad and pure politics of B 
Stonewall Now! put it in a position 
of organizing among like-minded § 


people. To its credit, the politics | 


of the coalition attracted activists 
who had already been alienated 
mostly from the direct action ele 
ments of the queer scene 
Unfortunately, more typical of § 
those attracted to such coalitions 
are sectarian socialists such as the 
members of the ISO (International 
Socialist Organiza-tion), who share 
an anti-capitalist stance, but con- 
tribute an analysis of queer politics 
and its connection to other strug- 
gles that is less than subtle as they 
reminded us over and over: “Gay, 
Straight, Black, White, same strug- 
gle, same fight!” Maybe the small 
and rather marginalized nature of 
such coalitions could be addressed 
with better outreach and more visi- 





targets whatsoever (the route passed an 
anti-abortion church, the piers where 
so much violence against queers is per- 
petrated, the site of a recent queer 
bashing, and the police precinct that 
took in the original Stonewall rioters) 
and enough defiance and militance to 
present a threat to the police (who had 
us nearly trapped at one point). But 
other actions that weekend, specifically 
the Dyke march, called by the Lesbian 
Avengers, touched me in a different 





Another “cheeky” demonstrator addresses the NYPD. 
photo by Shelli Bohrer find expression in identity politics. 





ble organizing. A separate radical 
march was perhaps a necessary 
response to the machinations of ex-Log 
Cabin Republican executives in 
Stonewall 25. (At the very least, as 
Jesse Heiwa put it, “We made it known 
that there were members of our com- 
munity who would not remain silent 
and therefore complicit.”) However, 
Stonewall Now!’s march did not raise 
the stakes above this symbolic level. 
The Stonewall Now! march was 
cathartic in a political sense. It was the 
only march that weekend to have any 


way. The Dyke march’s somewhat 
vague if urgent slogan “Ignite the 
Riot,” and its political message of 
“Fight the Right” admittedly got lost in 
the crowd of tens of thousands of 
dykes, and the march itself followed a 
strictly conventional parade format. 
But the event had authentic purpose 
and power. What’s more, the march 
reflected the state of lesbian politics. 
The swarms of dykes from all over the 
world were so exuberant with their 
numbers that the parade itself was the 
politics. This march spoke more 


directly to my experience as a dyke in 
the world. Parading lesbian desire is 
potentially more of a radical challenge 
to the institution of heterosexuality 
than the most theoretically sophisticat- 
ed queer war chest tour. This “authen- 
tic” outpouring of lesbians illustrates 
the essence of what is known as identi- 
ty politics. Identity politics has charac- 
terized the US activist scene for twenty 
or so years now because it expresses 
political and social marginality. 
Marginality as such is an indication 
=| of the status quo that need not be 
assimilated anywhere, not into the 
status quo and especially not into a 
revolutionary program. 

A move from identity politics to 
a broader and anti-assimilationist 
movement will not occur in march- 
es or rhetoric alone. This requires 
movement in organization and 
through struggle to create alliances 
around common causes. A radical 
queer politics requires that we not 
dismiss all less-than-revolutionary 
groups and organize only within 
our own enclaves. Instead we 
should support each other, and 
work to develop better understand- 
ings of sexual politics, drawing 
lessons from the analysis of oppr- 
ession and visions of freedom that 
come out of lived experience and 


A politics emerging out of 
experience of identities marginalized 
by our society has at least as much 
potential to explode the embattled set 
of identities (white, heterosexual, male, 
able-bodied, etc.) that make up the 
norm, as it does to foster assimilation. 
If as radical queers if we don’t engage 
people whose politics are not explicitly 
revolutionary, our only consolation 
will be the confidence with which we 
will be able to say, as we watch the 
fallout from the false promise of 
assimilation, “we told you so.” 


Be) 
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DEATH OF THE AUTHOR: 


Responses to Michel Foucault and Political Opposition 





The following are responses to the article Michel Foucault and Political Opposition by Michael Glavin that appeared in our last issue 
(Vol.2, No.3). It is followed by a counter-response from the author of that piece. The Free Society Collective is happy to facilitate such 
debate within our pages and would like to encourage others to respond to future articles in such a manner. 


Struggles That Matter 


n his article “Michel Foucault and Political Opposition,” 

Michael Glavin takes on the challenge that Foucault’s 
writings pose to radical political activists. Since Foucault is 
often looked to by leftists, or at least academic leftists as the 
thinker of the postmodern political moment, this is an 
important discussion. 

Foucault shows how power works in our everyday lives 
in “liberal societies.” He shows us how power is diffuse, 
how it creates our very identities in a mundane, creepy kind 
of way. In his picture power is slippery and everywhere; it 
cannot be seized as in more traditional revolutionary scenar- 
ios. This understanding of power poses more fundamental 
questions than Michael admits. The issue is not, at least if 
we take Foucault seriously, “‘...what can we do in the inter- 
vening time between revolutions?,” but whether Foucault’s 
picture allows for anything resembling revolution or opposi- 
tion at all. Despite the fact that, as shown by the photos that 
went along with the article, Foucault himself did resist the 
status quo—went from choir boy to street activist on issues 
such as immigration and prison reform, his writings leave 
surprisingly little room for resistance. 

To compensate for Foucault’s lack of political bite, 
Michael uses Antonio Gramsci’s term, hegemony, in his 
theoretical scheme. Gramsci also worked from the assump- 
tion that modern industrial capitalism controlled its popula- 
tion not through coercion, or dominance by force, but 
through the institutions of civil society, or dominance by 
consent. Gramsci, who spent most of his life in Mussolini’s 
prison, used this idea of hegemony, or rule by consent, to 
explain the defeat of the Italian working-class movements at 
the hands of fascism. The idea of hegemony stresses the 
fact that consent is hard-won, and that power is consolidated 
only with a fight. Only with this kind of understanding of 
power, an understanding lacking in Foucault’s ideas, is the 
idea of opposition or a “counter-hegemony,” possible. 

Many critics of Foucault have faulted him on exactly 
this point. Foucault’s idea of internalized power has a ten- 
dency to level all identities, and to see them equally impli- 
cated in upholding power. Foucault saw even identity poli- 
tics, which Michael uses an example of Foucauldian kinds 

Continued on Page 42. 


See Laura Schere’s bi o on page 38. 


A Sticky Terrain 


0 8 the last issue of Free Society came out, for some 
of us in the Minneapolis FS collective Michael 
Glavin’s essay has become an interesting case study in 
how we talk about things like “theory” and “intellectuals.” 
It also provides an opportunity to discuss some very prob- 
lematic ideas which are not unique to the Foucault essay in 
the world of “theory” and “intellectuals.” 

To be direct and brief, the essay seriously misrepre- 
sents the work of Foucault, and in that misrepresentation 
rearticulates an all too common notion of political agency 
that values an ultimately hierarchical notion of “intellectu- 
als” and “‘intellectualism” and discredits what it ostensibly 
promotes: a practice of everyday life and everyday resis- 
tance. This misrepresentation primarily flows from an 
unexplained conflation of Foucault’s notion of power with 
some generic idea of cultural “hegemony”, or “diffuse 
power.” Like earlier marxist versions of the same idea, 
this understanding of power creates the presupposition for 
—indeed, the need for—a “grand Narrative” of resistance, 
to be supplied no doubt by intellectuals. 

The essay damns with faint praise the work of individ- 
uals and groups working out resistance in day to day nego- 
tiations with power. The many important and different 
local struggles are subsumed in a view that will always see 
them as inadequate because “they do not offer a counter- 
hegemonic project beyond their own particular cause” as 
the essay phrases it. Ideas like“...we each carry with us 
notions of what it is to be ‘male,’ ‘female,’ ‘gay,’ 
‘straight,’” or “Western discourse has created the cate- 
gories of ‘Women,’ ‘Lesbian,’ and ‘Black’...”are a breath- 
less leveling of difference. It is only from the tried and 
wearying positions of the omniscient intellectual that such 
a critique could be made to begin with. 

It seems the perennial misstep of political theorists 
that the pervasive reality of domination necessarily 
demands an equal and opposite “grand narrative” of resis- 
tance. Of course the history of anarchist thought is littered 
with attempts at chipping away at various “grand narra- 
tives.” Indeed, the idea of a “leftist grand narrative,” while 
not only foreign to Foucault’s work, is simply antithetical 

Continued on Page 42. 
See Michael C.’s bio on page 4. 


Agonistic Respect 


ichael’s essay was one of those that I enjoyed and 

disagreed with at the same time, switching from 
enthusiastic nodding to the Homeric “Dohht” (how do they 
spell that in the script?). Michael should forget the grand 
narrative, the hegemony of the Left. Foucault had it right 
with his assertion that power is dispersed, and the best theo- 
rists and activists have taken this as a cue to give some 
legitimacy to the variety of identity and post-material 
movements out there. The zoot suitors and ACT UP, as 
mentioned in the article, are just two of the instances where 
cultural hegemony has been identified, critiqued, and trans- 
formed. The move from victim to agent is a political move, 
with or without an economic-political doctrine. I just can’t 
figure out why folks feel the need to hold onto the ideal of 
the One Great Solution, the Narrative to End All 
Narratives. Are we to hold off all action until we get the 
program right? Foucault helped us see the fallacy in this 
proposition, and he was branded a nihilist for his insistence 
on the danger of programmatic power in any hands. His 
response to that accusation is beautiful, and has become one 
of my all-time favorite lines. “My point,” he argued, “is 
not that everything is bad, but that everything is dangerous, 
which is not exactly the same as bad. If everything is dan- 
gerous, then we always have something to do.” (1983) The 
something to do is not an imposition of conceptions, dis- 
courses, systems, or grand narratives which Foucault spent 
his life warning us of, but a vigilance against that imposi- 
tion. It requires a continued openness toward difference, 
the situated and mobile nature of meaning, and the varied 
responses individuals and groups create in the face of dis- 
persed power. Michael argues that “scattered oppositional 
movements do not put forth a coherent vision of a trans- 
formed society, nor do they fundamentally challenge capi- 
talism and the state.” But why must one have a coherent 
vision of a transformed society, or a vanguardist blueprint, 
in order to challenge capital and the state? Power is dis- 
persed, and we react to power in any number of ways. The 
State and Capitalism come at us from numerous fronts and 
they need to be responded to in all of the places they 
emerge. Again, as Foucault argued, “there is a plurality of 
resistances, each of them a special case: resistances that are 
possible, necessary, improbable; others that are sponta- 
neous, savage, solitary, concerted, rampant, or violent; still 
others that are quick to compromise, interested, or sacrifi- 
cial.” (1978) Why do activists “need to see ourselves as 
dedicated to the same transformative vision of society” (my 
emphasis). Why can’t we just see ourselves as dedicated to 
transformation, period? Michael’s insistence on singularity 
leads to a very dangerous notion of what he calls an organic 
intelligentsia. Again, I turn to Foucault, who advocated a 
role for the intellectual that attempts to expose the condi- 


Continued on Page 43. 


David Schlosberg is a graduate student currently teaching collage in. 
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Marx’s Quagmire 

nfortunately none of my critics engage my question: 

How can we radically transform society? They cannot 
address this question because they are mired in a Marxist 
materialism where thoughts are gaseous emissions and 
utopian vision, will-o-the-wisps. They lack the conceptual 
tools necessary to understand the inter-relatedness of 
thought and action; so, like Marx, they wait on history, trust 
in resistance. Because my respondents lack the conceptual 
category of the organic intellectual in which the Ideal and 
the Material are unified, they cannot see how individuals 
involved in their own struggles employ thought to recon- 
struct themselves and their communities. It is this blind 
spot in their critique that I will probe—not only because it 
invalidates their criticisms, but, more importantly, because 
it leads to empty-headed activism. 

All three respondents reiterate Marx’s hierarchy of the 
Material over the Ideal (ideas). They each set up a dichoto- 
my between those who think—intellectuals—and those 
who do—activists. Michael C. creates a false division 
between intellectuals and “every day resistance.” Laura 
Schere counterposes intellectuals to “movements.” David 
Schlosberg separates intellectuals from “individuals and 
groups” who “repond” to “dispersed power.” All three 
make us choose theory or practice, ideas or action, intellec- 
tuals or “the people,” thinking or doing. Since they split 
intellectual minds from activist bodies, thought becomes an 
“imposition” on activism. Thus, while agreeing with my 
rejection of intellectual vanguardism, their dichotomous 
schema (where thought is external to resistance) also causes 
them to reject thinking itself. 

The problem with this model is that it renders activism 
empty because it robs action of thought. So my critics can 
only “imagine that resistance has its own logic.” Thus, we 
have David asking: “Why can’t we just see ourselves as 
dedicated to trasformation, period?” Any trasformation 
Dave? Maoist? Neo-Nazi? Laura ends her criticism by 
reiterating my call for coalitions—but her echo is hollow. 
Why have coalitions? For what purpose? Amongst which 
groups? Laura cannot answer these questions without 
falling victin to her own critique. For example, if Laura 
said that feminist groups and gay/lesbian groups should 
form a coalition because patriarchy and homophobia are 
mutually reinforcing forms of domination, she would be 
starting to articulate a counter-hegemonic grand narrative, 
which in her eyes would be “vanguardist.” As for Michael 
C., he unwittingly winds up supporting my position by 
valuing poets and quoting Edward Said: “they imagine 
things we have no way of grasping.” Exactly: “they” con- 
stitute an organic intelligentsia. 

In order to move beyond this stagnant dichotomy, I 
employed neo-Marxist conceptions of the organic intellec 


tual and praxis (theory and action). I took pains to point out 
Continued on page 43. 
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Schere Continued = —————_— 

of resistance, as futile. Judith Butler, notoriously incompre- 
hensible feminist and queer theorist, points out that not all 
bodies are created equal. Michael claims, “...we each carry 
within us notions of what it means to be male, female, gay, 
straight, etc. and we police ourselves through trying to real- 
ize these given definitions.” But creating a politics around 
some identities, around bodies that have been produced as 
“other” by society, by making queer or black or disabled 
antibodies matter, as Butler puts it, subverts the normaliz- 
ing processes themselves. 

But Michael doesn’t take the implications of even the 
textbook examples of everyday resistance he offers serious- 
ly enough. He poses identity politics as an alternative to 
conventional oppositional movements aimed at seizing 
power. They resist on the level of the everyday, he claims; 
they redefine our very bodies. For a moment it seems as if 
identity politics, the strongest expression of opposition that 
currently exists in this country, might emerge from his 
assessment as more than just an epithet. We think for a 
moment that he may acknowledge the contributions of 
identity politics instead of just the difficulties identity poli- 
tics present for oppositional politics. Instead Michael 
retreats to the same old leftist lament and yearning for a 
grand narrative capable of uniting every struggle under one 
banner. This critique of identity politics is just too easy. 
How productive is it to proclaim that groups like ACT UP, 
or cultural rebels like the zoot suiters are limited in their 
outlook, and don’t contain a totalizing critique? 

Movements such as feminist, Black Power, and queer 
liberation emerged as reactions to grand narratives which 
treated race, gender and sexuality as subplots. Such move- 
ments and their offspring have gone a long way toward fig- 
uring out the intricate web of power that keeps the people 
of this country in their places. Contrary to much leftist 
opinion, many if not most of these movements do develop 
some form of holistic critique and point out the systemic 
origins of their particular oppression. No, there might not 
be, in Michael’s words, any “theoretical barriers” to build- 
ing a “counter-hegemonic,” popular movement, but there 
are practical ones, rooted in real historical divisions. Our 
task is not to overcome theoretical barriers but to point out 
for those who apparently don’t know, the limitations of 
organizing around a particular oppression. 

The trickle-down model of soical change he proposes, 
where leftist intellectuals come up with a story that works, 
beginning from examples of everyday resistance, seems 
ass-backwards and even vanguardist to me. Rather than the 
“left” “set[ting] up a system of everyday resistance that 
flows from a counter logic,” I imagine that everyday resis- 
tance has its own logic that continues to reshape our idea of 
an alternative, revolutionary vision. The revolution does 
not await the imagination of intellectuals, but the continued 
hard work of dedicated activists forging coalitions and 
doing organizing work. 


Michel C. Continued 

to a contemporary anarchist project and even more, irrele- 
vant to the pragmatic reality of contemporary resistance. 
The local struggles for identity, against capital, against 
racist oppression, for mere survival, are not all of a piece. 
Oppositional struggle is unified in one sense only: it will 
continuously redefine the social world and hence the possi- 
bilities for that social world. 

Foucault’s ideas do raise problems of their own for 
those committed to political change. His potentially totaliz- 
ing notion of power may not leave room for any notion of 
agency (including that of omniscient or organic intellectu- 
als). If Foucault’s understanding of power is as new and 
useful as Glavin suggests, then it surely demands comple- 
mentary ideas of resistance that are not the same old story. 
Writing about Foucault, theorist Edward Said notes of 
oppositional movements that “...we would have to grant... 
the limits of our imagination of their power and organizing 
principles, and thus that they imagine things that we have 
no easy way of grasping.” Glavin ends his essay with a 
rephrasing of that cliche from May °68, “all power to the 
imagination,” in his words, “the revolution awaits the imag- 
ination.” Rather, as Glavin himself implies in his examples, 
those struggling against the daily reality of domination do 
not lack imagination—they lack power. The point here is 
not to nit-pick this theorist or that writer, but to take ideas 
seriously, to recognize their power, to democratize their use 
and to have some criteria by which to judge their political 
value. Michael Glavin provides a place to start that discus- 
sion; the ideas he raises have consequences that we should 
examine. 

How then to proceed in this relationship between ideas 
and intellectuals? Writer Trihn T. Minh-ha notes in a 
slightly different context that “‘[t]heory as non-theory leaves 
the field open. For it is in the space of such voiding that 
theory can be said to come closest to poetry.” Poetry, like 
our hopes for theory, “is also a political tool to question 
multiple forms of repression and dominance, including the 
linear use of language as an instrument or a vehicle to sup- 
port a praxis rather than constituting one.” As we move in 
that sticky terrain between theory and praxis we need not be 
instruments supporting an a priori notion of praxis. Nor, as 
in the case of the Foucault essay, wielding the theorist as an 
instrument. Rather, like poetry, the stuff of our everyday 
life is not reducible to the self-conscious imagination of 
poets. 

To make a comparison with poetry is not an attempt to 
muddy things up here. But rather to provide another way in 
to the tool box of theory. Hopefully this kind of discussion 
within the pages of Free Society is also a way in. 


Schlosberg continued———— 

tions of the construction of truth rather than attempt to 
espouse or teach truth. As a teacher, I don’t try to point to 
“truths” or grand narratives of my own wishful thinking. 
Rather, I attempt to expose the apparatuses of power and 
the construction of truth in the various areas I address. We 
can expose the roots of power and open the routes for trans- 
formation without dictating what it is to be. Now, that all 
said, I think there is a wealth of value in Michael’s call for 
solidarity and coalitions (though I prefer the term net- 
works). I know I risk the wrath of radicals when I suggest 
folks take a look at Richard Rorty’s (1989) notion of soli- 
darity, but even if we dismiss Rorty’s bourgeois liberalism, 
there is a world of radical possibilities in his call to increase 
Our sensitivity to the various pains of others. This sensitivi- 
ty, Rorty argues, would make it more difficult to marginal- 
ize people different from ourselves. If Rorty’s too distaste- 
ful for some, take a look at William Connolly’s (1991) 
notion of “agonistic respect,” and the room opened for oth- 
erness with the introduction of a simple ethic. 

I see solidarity as two-sided. First there is the recogni- 
tion of folks experiencing pain and humiliation in ways dif- 
ferent than we do, as both Rorty and Connolly argue. But 
secondly is the construction of a relationship with a range 
of these others. This is the ideal of diverse resistance and a 
reconstruction that takes difference seriously. While it 
enables work across difference and togetherness, it does not 
call for permanent singular agreement on a counter-hege- 
monic grand narrative. An oppositional movement based 
on solidarity and the construction of networks of resistance 
does not end in a “dialectical synthesis.” Michael knows 
that dialectics is a continuing, and evolutionary, process. A 
grand narrative is necessarily an end and contradicts the 
spirit of movements and the development of a real dialectic 
of resistance. I think we can have a form of unity without 
falling into an insistence on uniformity. Solidarity and the 
formation of networks allow for concerted political action 
without a necessary agreement on either means or ends. 
Examples of this type of organizing include actions orga- 
nized by many of the Free Society Collective members, 
including 1990’s Wall Street Action and the Coalition 
around resistance to the nuclear waste storage plans of 
Northern States Power. I would also suggest folks take a 
look at the organizing strategy of the Environmental Justice 
Movement, and the construction of networks of diversity, 
as opposed to centralized organizations. While Michael, 
and those on the left suggesting his type of hegemonic pro- 
ject (see LaClau and Mouffe) search for a grand narrative of 
ends, I suggest only an ethic for a political process. Seyla 
Benhabib (1992) discusses the process of an “other regard- 
ing” ethic, an “enlarged mentality” that calls on one to 
reverse perspectives and attempt to take on the standpoint 
of another. Connolly’s agnostic respect is another perspec- 
tive on this ethic, as is Foucault’s understanding that any 
caring for the self involves a caring for others (1988). This 
ethic is one of means, and leaves a discussion of ends open 
to the other regarding particapants. Michael argues that the 
“revolution awaits the imagination,” but I think a singular 


Glavin Continued 

the difference between an organic intelligentsia (defined as 
“the people themselves, involved in their own struggles”) 
and “an external intelligentsia,” or “an intellectual van- 
guard.” The concepts of an organic intellectual and praxis 
allow for both theory and action, intellectual and activist, 
thinking and doing. Moreover, Fousault enables us to 
understand not how all identities are somehow equal but 
how identities are socially constructed; and so, how they 
can be redefined. Individuals engaged in their own strug- 
gles, as my examples illustrated, have and will create cul- 
tures and communities that go beyond reistance. The con- 
ception of the organic intellectual allows us to recognize 
and value this recontructive activity. We need not only 
“expose the apparatuses of power;” we need to create new 
forms of power. We have the ability to construct a society 
where domination has been overcome and new vistas enter 
the realm of possibility. One means to this new power con- 
figuration is a new grand narrative to be created by an 
organtic intelligentsia. 

To think that grand narratives require “uniformity,” 
“homogeneity,” and are “necessarily an end,” is a serious 
failure of the imagination. For example, Kropotkin’s grand 
narrative, as sketched out in “Anarchism: Its Philosophy 
and Ideal,” calls for diversity, competition, and endless 
development. In any event, my critics reject a new grand 
narrative as a means to transform society, yet they offer no 
alternative. David begins to construct his own grand narra- 
tive under the guise of putting forward “an ethic.” Ethics 
are the flowers of grand narratives and require whole sys- 
tems of valuations, judgements, and rationalizations in 
order to thrive. Like cut flowers, ethics will wither without 
an answer to the question: Why this ethic? Laura and 
Michael offer nothing beyond the status quo of oppression 
and resistance. They do not think past mindless reaction- 
ism: and they cannot—because for them that would be 
“ass-backward.” Consequently, their ass-forward politics 
do not allow them to face the future and create something 
new. I attempted to think beyond resistance to the creation 
of a new society. My question is : how do you think we 
can transform society? 





grand narrative limits that imaginary power. Michael 
should take another look at the Situationists. Vaneigem 
argued that “blueprints, plans, the long-term view: castles 
in the air. A solidly constructed present is the only neces- 
sity, the rest will take care of itself.”(1983) Let’s deal. 
imaginatively, with resisting power in all the places it con- 
fronts us in the present. Let’s deal, imaginatively, with 
relating across the diversity we come across every day. 
Only anal art teachers and vanguardists attempt to mold the 
potential imagination to their own particular visions. I 
know Michael is neither, and I plead with him to give up 
their methods. 
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PRAIRIE ISLAND STRUGGLE 
AGAINST NUCLEAR STORAGE 
he Prairie Island Coalition Against 

Nuclear Storage in Minnesota con- 
tinues its efforts in opposing the stor- 
age by Northern States Power of high- 
ly radioactive spent-fuel rod assem- 
blies alongside the nuclear facility at 
Prairie Island, a mere stones throw 
from the Mdewkanton Indian commu- 
nity. Still cloaked in secrecy by 
Northern States Power (NSP) the first 
spent-fuel rod storage cask arrived at 
the end of January and was met the fol- 
lowing day by a festive and militant 
march that shut down a bridge in 
downtown Minneapolis. The shut- 
down involved 125 people who closed 
the bridge for an hour following a rally 
by a couple hundred people. 

In spite of the dangerous handling 
involved in eventually moving the 
casks because of their single-purpose 
nature, which will demand a transfer of 
the radioactive material to other con- 
tainers for transportation and longer- 
term holding, NSP continues to hurl 


towards the cask enterprise in its | 


breathless pursuit of profit, generating 
nuclear waste in the process. Given 
the fact that these casks themselves 
cannot be transported NSP may intend 
to leave them there forever. 

In addition to gearing up to 
respond to the arrival of the casks, 
PICANS is actively networking with 
other groups resisting the expansion of 
nuclear waste in North America. This 
takes on more importance with the 
recent rejection of a nuclear waste stor- 
age site on their reservation by the 
Mescalero Apache in New Mexico. 
NSP and utilities like them know they 
are running out of time and room. 


| |Artwork (ink drawings, prints, photos, etc.) should be clear, black and 








Within the local coalition 
there continues to exist a ten- 
dency of direct action affinity 
groups. These groups will 
keep raising the stakes for 
NSP, their hired pinkertons, | 
and the cops, as well as other 
environmentalists who have 
not yet seen the failure of their 
polite, legislative strategy. 
FFI Call Sean at (612) 333- 
5807 or write ARA, PO Box 
80545, Mpls., MN 55408. 


available a wide range of information 
dealing with social and political issues, 
and to make resources available to and 
exchange information with people who 
are organizing themselves. Blackout 
Books is located on Avenue B at 4th 
St. in NYC. FFI call (212) 777-1967. 


BAY AREA ACTIVITY 
Ihe 50th anniversary of the United 
Nations and the World Bank is 
being held in San Francisco June 16- 
24. Bay Area anarchists are in the for- 
mative stages of organizing resistance. 
Also, during the same week in San 
Francisco, Food Not Bombs is holding 
their international gathering. For more 

information call: (415) 330-5030 


ZAPATISTA SOLIDARITY 

n Sunday February 12th 8 Chase 

Manhattan Banks and 2 Mexican 
Banks in NYC were hit with acts of 
sabotage. The next day over 100 
people rallied in front of the Mexican 
Consulate, then marched on Chase. 
The bank was briefly occupied and 
trashed. There were 4 arrests. 

These actions were among many 
actions around the continent to protest 
the Mexican government’s February 
offensive against the people of Chiapas 
and the Zapatistas, as well as Chase’s 


ANARCHY IN ARABIC 
narchism by Daniel Guerin has 
been translated into Arabic to be 

distributed to Arab speaking people 
around the world. If you would like to 
make a contribution to this project 
send IMOs payable to Agora 2000 via 
BP 177, 75967 Paris cedex 20, France. 


role in pushing for military action. iZAPATISTAS!: 
DOCUMENTS OF THE NEW 
ANTI-AUTHORITARIAN MEXICAN REVOLUTION 


BOOKSTORE OPENS 
lackout Books, an anti-authoritari- 
an/anarchist bookstore and infos- 

hop, opened in October of 1994. 
Blackout is run by a collective of about 
12 people, as well as a volunteer staff 
of about 50. Their goal is to make 


his collection of EZLN documents 

is the most comprehensive to date, 
including interviews, manifestoes and 
communiqués. The book can be 
ordered through Love and Rage by 
sending $12/copy to P.O. Box 853, 
Stuyvesant Station, NY, NY 10009. 


Submit to Free Society 


The Free Society collective is accepting original artwork, articles, and local 
reports for publication. Keeping with our interest in written work that 
combines activism with a critical, strategic or theoretical perspective, we 
are soliciting pieces covering a wide range of struggles and movements. 
Cultural, historical, and theoretical pieces are of course also welcome. 






















white originals if possible. Please send written work on disk, when possible 
(IBM or Mac), as well as paper. 

Upcoming issues: 
Ecology, Spring 1995: Free Society grew out of anarchist participation in the 
ecology moment. We are interested in exploring what has become of ecological 
politics, as well as the crisis, both political and ecological we now face. 
Deadline: 4/1/95 
Culture and Politics, Summer 1995: This issue will explore the intersection 
of politics and art, both “high” and “low” and try to locate resistance as it plays 
itself out in popular and counter-culture[s]. Deadline: 5/15/95 

















Back Issues: 
















Vol. 2, No. 3: 
«Commemorating 
Rebellion; 

eMichel Foucault 
Opposition; 
*Interview with Subcommandante 
Marcos of the Zapatista National 
Liberation Army; 

*Queer Promises in the Age of AIDS; 
*Techno-fictions and Resistances; 
*Articulating Solidarity: Politics in 
Translation; 

*Thinking Utopia; 

e...and much, much more! 


the Stonewall 


and Political 








































Vol. 2, No. 2: 
eThe Revolutionary Spirit: Hannah 
Arendt and Anarchy; 

The Other Body: Reflections on 
Difference, Disability, and Identity 
Politics; 

°A report and a personal account of the 
struggle against Operation Rescue in 
Minnesota; 

eAnarchism, Jews and Identity Politics; 
eAn Epistemology of the Barricade; 
¢Patriarchical Capitalism and Capitalist 
Patriarchy; 

eToward an Interdependent Theory of 
Race and Class; 

*...and a whole lot more! 





Vol. 2, No. 1: 


Special Strategy Issue: 
*The Pitchfork, the AWOL collective 
statement on strategy; 

°As We See It, the perspective of the 
Columbia Anarchist League; 
*Anarchy, Punk, and Utopia, by the 
Profane Existence collective; 
*Gramsci’s Theory of the State: 
Elucidation of Aspects Relevant to 
Anarchist Strategy; 

eAnarchism and the Black Revolution, 
by Lorenzo Komboa Ervin; 

*The Meaning of Confederalism, by 
Murray Bookchin; 

*Intellectualism and Anti-Intellectual- 
ism and the Importance of Strategic 
Discussion in the Anarchist Movement. 
*...and more then you’d ever want! 





Back issues are $2.00 each or $1.00 
for orders of 10 or more. Please send 
check or money order to: 


Free Society 
P.O. Box 35 
Stuyvesant Station 
New York, New York 10009 


The Free Society Collective’s 


Political Statement 


e envision a future free from all forms of domination, where individuals 

are able to develop their full potential, where creativity and cultural diver- 
sity thrive, where non-hierarchical, self-governing, ecological communities 
flourish. 








However, life in advanced industrial society presents us with just the opposite 
reality. We live in a time of unprecedented social breakdown and ecological 
destruction. Capitalism continues to reach into the farthest reaches of the planet 
and extend into the most intimate areas of our personal lives, exacerbating other 
forms of domination in the process. It is a situation that makes life unbearable 
for the majority of humanity, while making future life on the planet question- 
able. 


The crisis we face demands nothing less than fundamental structural change, 
which must be facilitated by a strong, oppositional politics. We need to foster 
informed and self-organized communities: by holding community assemblies 
and confederating local communities we can create a popular counter-power to 
the existing corporate, state and military power structure. Because all areas of 
life are affected by a society based on domination, we see all areas of life as in 
need of rigorous examination and revolutionary transformation. 


We believe a vibrant anti-authoritarian revolution will be born out of myriad 
struggles for social change, using diverse strategies and tactics. To this end, we 
see social movements as having their own revolutionary potential, and should 
therefore be assisted, not co-opted. 


Consistent with this general political perspective, we publish Free Society with 
both theoretical and practical intent. We hope to foster theoretical discussion, 
bridging the gap that too often exists between radical scholarly work and 
activism. We want to make theory relevant to activist projects, and help to 
develop theory that is informed by contemporary conditions. 


We want to make the pages of Free Society a place where struggles around class, 
ethnicity, sexual identification, gender, age, ability and others are examined, 
debated and integrated into a revitalized anarchist praxis. We encourage both 
theoretical pieces and reports on projects and actions from a critical, anarchist 
perspective, as we inspire each other to make social revolution today. 
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Subscriptions! 


& Donations! 





l 
Name FOR FOUR ISSUES : 
Address $20 for institutions 
$15 outside of the US : 
$10 inside the US ] 
Free Society 
x P.O. =o 35 1 

I have enclosed $__ for four tuyvesant Station 
issues of FS. I have enclosed some- New York, New York 10009! 
thing a little bit extry [$___] 1 


in support of this project. 


FREE TO PRISONERS |! 
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